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SPLENDOR OF GOD is not only the finest thing Mrs. 
Honoré Willsie Morrow has yet done: in its field it is, in 
my opinion, the most brilliant story ever written. Quite 
aside from its quality as fiction, it both humanizes and 
dramatizes foreign missions until it becomes an almost provi- 
dential text book for the Christian Church. As I have read 
SPLENDOR OF GOD I have been moved to tears and 
challenged to action. —Daniel A. Poling. 











ADONIRAM JUDSON 


N ALL the annals of the Christian Church in America there is no more dramatic, more 
] moving figure than Adoniram Judson. His work in Burma blazed the trail down which. 
for a century, the missionaries of our faith have travelled into many lands for the glory 
of God and the extension of His Kingdom. He was the first American Missionary to set foot 
in the “accursed land” of Burma. Alone with his beautiful young wife, without funds. with 
only: God’s command for guidance and a rock-ribbed Christian faith for support, he dared 
every danger to plant the Christian Gospel of light in that shadowy land of pagan darkness. 
“Go back to America!” cried a European official. ‘‘They will kill you! They will torture 
any convert you may make!” 


SPLENDOR OF GOD 


4 “112: Author of “With Malice Towards 
By Honoré Willsie Morrow, “"'None” and “Forever Free” 


Honoré Willsie Morrow has written this their ears pierced by the screams of tortured 
vivid, biographical novel of the First Ameri- victims, themselves constantly in danger of 
can Foreign Missionary—a work which must the same terrible fate—the young Pioneers of 
rank high among the world’s imperishable — Christ still fought on. Loneliness, illness and 
human documents. imprisonment were their lot; and then, the 

crowning tragedy—the loss of their baby 

Forbidden to preach their religion, forced boy. “Oh let me die, let me die!” cried Ann 
to live next to the hideous execution grounds, Judson in the transports of her grief. 


Read This Great Human Document 
in the New CHRISTIAN HERALD 


This true life story of Adoniram Judson is destined to be one of 
the cherished possessions of the Christian Church. And this simple, 
gripping story must inevitably sound the clarion call that will re- 
vitalize the interest of America in her Foreign Missions. 

It is the high privilege of CHrisTIAN HERALD (which is not published 
for profit) to give this story to the world. And because we want 
every Christian man, woman and child in America to read this vivid 
narrative epic of a great life dedicated to God, we will for $1.00 
send you 85 issues of CHRISTIAN HERALD which will include the complete 
life story of Adoniram Judson. In addition, you have all the other 
features and departments of CHRISTIAN HERALD—35 issues of this big, 
beautiful interdenominational weekly that appeals to every member 
of the family. 

Among the eminent contributors are Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Stanley 
High, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Dr. C. M. Sheldon, S. Parkes 


Cadman, and Bishop James Cannon, Jr. 


All 35 assues for Only $1.00 


SRGReeeeeeeeeee 
CHRISTIAN HERALD ASSOCIATION, as -, Dept. M-4 
419 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

I enclose $1.00 for 35 issues of CHRISTIAN HERALD 
which will include the complete story, “Splendor of 
God.”’ Please start my subscription with the first install- 
ment of this great new biographical-novel of Adoniram 
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You must not miss a single in- 
stallment of “Splendor of God” 
by Honoré Willsie Morrow. 
Send only $1.00 with the cou- 
pon. Read the first three install- 
ments and if you aren't thrilled 
and enthusiastic, we will cheer- 


fully and promptly refund your Judson. 
$1.00. Mail the coupon NOW ne 
PN iain tavern dcnnbunccdscoccambaiertiaausdncabucdcsgeduausebnncdiadiscccekodbstuncecce 
CHRISTIAN HERALD . % 
ASSOCIATION, Inc. I innate cand etenntnericnesbnmts anes ecnicansecwetentne 
TIE S232, as cinvndnsccntomstarcsctwcaveinessisecsc, SEDO: bacescesnaicececsecesx: : 


419 Fouzth Avenue, New Yort: 
































QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1, What city of 60,000 population has 
27 Catholic churches? 

2. Who started a little mission among 
the Instas? 

3. What missionary left for her field 
in Belgian Congo the latter part of Feb- 
ruary? 

4. Who is Engracio Aloro? 

5. What have the Sunday school chil- 
dren of Yokohama recently undertaken 
to do? 

6. What significant 
March 5, 1928? 

7. What is the only college in Japan to 
which the W. A. B. F. M. S. contributes? 

8. Why do the Pittsburg Crusaders 
“grow so well’? 

9. Where can not a single Girls’ Train- 
ing School be found? 

10. Who is said to be the “most for- 
midable touring missionary” among the 
Telugus? 

11. What woman graduate of one of 
our Negro schools is a missionary doctor 
in Liberia? 

12. What Baptist 
founded in 1825? 

13. What Guild chapter is known as 
“The Farther Lights”? 

14. Who is Peder Stiansen? 

15. What is a kashkul? 

16. What is said to be “a monument 
of patience and scholarly attainment’? 

17. What Christian Center is “the one 
bright and happy spot” in town? 

18. Where is the difficulty of travel no 
obstacle to girls who want an education? 


event occurred 


institution was 


PRIZES FOR 1929 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
sions. Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. All answers must reach us not 
later than February 1st, 1930, to receive credit. 

This contest is open only to subscribers. 
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Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to Mis- 
SIONS. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 

When you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired, renew it at once, if you have not 
already done so. Use the blank enclosed in 
your final copy. Give the blank and money to 
your Club Manager; if there is none, send di- 
rectly to us. Please sign your name exactly as 
it appears on your present address label. Some- 
times a subscriber who has already renewed 
may receive this blank, the renewal having 
reached us after this copy containing the blank 
has been mailed. Send both the old and the 
new address when requesting change. Make 
all Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 
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1 SSA ESRB CPOE E CRSA) RSE 
AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
To The Reverend J. C. Robbins, D. D., 


Foreign Secretary & to the Board of Managers, 
A. B. F. M. Society, New York, U. S. A. 


: 





ee, " i 2 i . 
9 bun sm heap copays aE 
c We hasten to praise our Heavenly Father, the only now only a Lower Elementary School in our station. ha ; te 
‘¢ True God for bringing you into our midst so that we Owing to the rapidly changing conditions of the coun- JL gs 
HM: a on our part could sce you in person, noble men and try, the Government have of late begun to insist on a PL & 
Ge eign women of the U. S. A., who have been instrumental greater number of Higher Elementary Tramed A & 
et *% y in the spread of Gospel in this our great land of India teachers with the result that the Lower Elementary Oy See 
ae ig and that you on your part might see and rejoice in us, Trained teacher is fast losirig his place As our taluk aby ve 
A, *¢ ; your spiritual children born of the travail and labours 1s economically the most backward, we find it too hard ee 
CS of ‘missionaries. We take once again this opportunity To afford to send our children to distant stations for at ce 
7 ra; of expressing our sincere feelings of gratitude to you least a Higher Elementary education, not to speak of 4 
* “ and through you the A B. F.M S.,U 8. A, and the High School education. The provision of a Higher 4, 
x missionary parents for ali the — _ os Elementary School in our station alongside of an in- ry: 
“C) blessings that have been conferred on us during the dustrial school is therefore a desideratum. 4 
la last 50 years in our station We realize with increas- The fact cannot be lost sight of that qur churches 
ey ing conviction that st is only the blood and love of are not yet fully alive to the great responsibility of 
a passion, whilst we were considered as out-eastes by providing funds for Evangelism. The spirit of giving 
our own countrymen, and in the realization of your freely and adequately is yet to lay a firm hold on our @ioe 
cherished ideals cf reaching us with the healing mes- people To this end propaganda work has to be carried | 
sage of the Gospel and bettering our material eondi- on aggressively We lack in a goodly number of dea- 
tion, no question of money or men or distance has ever cons who in accordance with the spirit of the New 
been too great or too hard of solution for you. Thus Testament could rouse the churches to their enlarged 
the Triume God has granted that we and you, peoples opportunities. A travelling preacher for our taluk 
of different races and colow: meet today as ont body under the auspices of the mission is required for this t 
and sing praises unto Him in unison as of one blood. work of sustained exhortation. We have represented 
Rom 1:16, Rom 3 24 this need to our mussionary time and again and trust S 0 
It will be futile to attempt at enumerating the that it will soon receive the attention that it deserves. 0 
great missionary achievements wrought during the last Not a single Girls’ Training School can be found Pe | 
50 years in our station Suffice it to say that many on the Guntakal—Bezwada line. The mission Exche- Frys t 
souls have been won into the kingdom of God and quer is monopolised by Ongole and Nellore, where S 
being filled with the spirit of God many self-supporting practically all the educational institutions of the mis- r 
churches have come into existence This is particular- sion abound to the weakening of other scattered stz- vam 1 
ly noteworthy in view of the fact that our taluk with tions. However that it may be, it is never too late to 3 B 
a rocky soil is the poorest in the district. There are mend things We request therefore for the early estab- ! W 
now 12 self-supporting churches in our taluk working lishment of a Girls’ Training School in our station to ; 
in right earnest for the extension of the Kingdom of serve the needs of the Guntakal—Bezwada line. 
God. Many poor children have received eduestion of Tt in. taet whteh ‘we quectty fedl-emey ‘for that Aa i 
late years, so that they are no longer the “despised a the houses of high-easte Zenana ladies in our midst ., ‘ 
‘the children of a Our eee ae sal are still inaccessible to the Gospel for want of effici- LO J 
llege uate besides many Hig! , : thy base , 
Grade Elementary Training andthe Theology Semi. ott Zenana worker, Moch awakening is ail needed al 
is due to the foresight and - ’ : inal 2 
nary graduates. All this is Rican tei pose To tackle with these problems connected with 4 S 
mi sion _— “ re da reaped Zenana work, we seriously and urgently need the nes » 
ussman and awe aay ee lj 
ie to him. His indefatigable spirit in the cause services of a lady minsionary for — f : f i 
of Evangelistic work during the last 30 years is worthy All our churches are now self-supporting. Besides : jc 
of special commendation and despite old age he is Providing for the Pastors’ support, they are finding OSs ju 
still the most formidable touring missionary His zeal whic hard to mest the need for er number of cha- (4? 
in the establishment of many self-supporting churehes pels ovt in the villages This can be said to be one ~~ tI4 ti; 
has evoked our admiration and is our inspiration al of the direet needs of our field It setto early to ; p 
most toward the realization of this worthy ideal Our expect of The churches to undertake this piece of work 7, i ~ 
brows are now darkencd at the prospect of the impend wholesale We therefore earnestly commend this to : M 
ing retirement of our beloved missionary In view your consideration on return home for the provision i . 
of the still ‘many more souls to whom the Gospel has of a number of suitable chapels in our taluk. : th 
to be reached and the peculiar conditions prevailing We have to record how deeply grateful wo are to ‘ & _} 
in our taluk, it i our earnest desire that our station our Heavenly Father for giving us this opportunity of 4? en 
he provided with a missionary who could adapt him seemg you face to face and of exchanging ideas with Ne) te let 
self to conditions here and proceed on lines and on the each other Our prayers go with you for a successful t-?.< 2 
policy of increasing the, number of independent and a safe conelusion of your tour in these foreign at Bc 
churches, so well and wisely pursued by our retiring lands and we request you that you will kindly remem- orf tl 
missionary The work that has to be accomplished is ber us in your prayers. We, in closing, beseech you 5 . it 
still so great that we require a missionary of the stamp to convey our fratcrnal greetings to thé members of Bo} ha: 
of our heloved missionary for at ieast 25 years to come the Board in America which you represent. sy) 4 i 
We beg to remain, Dear Sirs, Yours fraternally, = [ mM 
1 Rev D Benjamin, 3. Mr. D Abraham, 5 Mr B. Samuel, (Chatrman and Sery ) a. the 
2. Rev G. Lazarus, 4. Mr B. Joseph, Th 
p the Committee of Reception on behalf o, A 
190h Jomusry 1929. nee “Mheion Workers 4 Pat aa Taluk ia spe 
ap 
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Reproduction of address of welcome, printed in India with attractive blue border and 
presented by a Reception Committee representing Telugu Christian leaders 
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Glimpses into the Contents of the May Issue 





ra\ISSIONS finds it difficult to realize 
that this is the first issue of a new 
fiscal year. It is necessary to go 
to press so far in advance that we 
cannot know or even fairly esti- 
mate the financial outcome of 
1928-29. We only know that the 
§/ year was one of diligent effort to 
- reach more widely than ever into 
the local churches, and to broaden the interest in 
our missionary enterprises until every Baptist in 
our Convention area should at least be aware of 
their existence, meaning and claims. To reach this 
result is one of the chief aims of this magazine. 
There are many hopeful and encouraging signs as 
we enter upon another year. 

This is a readable number. The frontispiece, an 
address of welcome to Dr. J. C. Robbins by Telugu 
Christians, is worthy of special reading. The first 
article, Spears and Garlands in the Garo Hills, by 
Secretary Robbins, chronicles a gospel victory far 
stranger than fiction, and his account of the rapid 
journey from Caleutta to Tura is a story for the 
juniors, while the “address” from the Garo Chris- 
tians should find its place in many a sermon. The 
Present Situation in East China is described by 
Missionary A. F. Ufford, and an editorial presents 
the situation in China at large as accurately as 
changing circumstances will allow. Then comes the 
letter-press of that remarkable Pageant, Somebody’s 
Boy ; Nobody’s Business, by Coe Hayne, which was 
the striking feature of the Detroit Convention and 
has been requested for production in other places 
in the interest of home and city missions. The au- 
thor will gladly aid any who wish to have the details. 
The Pageant makes good reading, even without the 
spectacle of the groups that kept the auditorium 
applauding at Detroit. 
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The concluding chapter of the history of the Lone 
Star Mission, entitled Dr. Jonah G. Warren and the 
Ongole Mission, by Mrs. Emma Rausehenbusch 
Clough, pays a merited tribute to one of the great 
secretaries of the Foreign Society, and finishes a 
series of studies that form a valuable contribution to 
our missionary annals. We have been glad to give 
these to the denomination, and all are indebted to 
Mrs. Clough for painstaking and admirable work. 
Mr. Lipphard found that when his small boy began 
to ask him questions about Plymouth Rock, it was 
time to make a first visit to the place Where Re- 
ligious Liberty Began in America, and brought back 
with him a patriotic story and some fine pictures. 
More of our people should go to Plymouth, and while 
there do some genuine thinking about the present 
and future of our country. 

The Editor has some views and some notes, in 
addition to the leader on China. Secretary Lerrigo 
furnishes an informing article contrasting condi- 
tions in The New Continents—America and Africa. 
The facts he gives are significant. Mr. Munger pic- 
tures Baguio, a Philippines Dream City, and Miss 
Helen Hunt tells how Burma Visits India. Mr. 
Detweiler, just returned, discloses the Religious 
Situation in Nicaragua, and L. C. Hylbert tells of 
a Visit to Ningpo. 

For the Juniors there is Ah Pon’s story of the 
Little Lake Girl. Dedication Days at the Baptist 
Institute in Philadelphia are reported; the latest 
news is given from the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation; all the usual departments are filled with 
news matter of interest, and our readers are made 
acquainted with the College Counselor by Mrs. 
Pinkham. A full issue, indeed. 

June will be the pre-Convention issue, with de- 
seription of Denver and the Baptists. The Conven- 
tion Report will come in July. 
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Spears and Garlands in the Garo Hills 


BY JOSEPH C. ROBBINS, D. D. 





STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF THE BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL AT TURA, ASSAM 








SSAM, habitat of elephants and 
tigers, land of beautiful tea 
gardens, towering mountains, and 
the mighty Brahmaputra River, is 
one of the most interesting prov- 
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9 Eye nts © inces of the Indian Empire, and the 
— ——' Garo Hills form one of the most 


picturesque mission fields in Assam. Fifty years 
ago the Garos were head-hunters. Today there is an 
influential Garo Christian community. 

On our arrival in Caleutta on November 28, a tele- 
gram from the Assam committee in charge of our 
itinerary advised us to go directly to Tura, in the 
Garo Hills. We set out immediately, and soon after 
sunrise on Thanksgiving morning we were welcomed 
at Dhubri on the Brahmaputra by our missionary 
to the Garos, Rev. Fred Harding. In crisp, com- 
manding sentences, he told us that we must not 
waste a minute; that we were to leave all unneces- 
sary baggage at Dhubri; to cross the Brahmaputra in 
a native river boat and make the seventy miles from 
the river landing to mountain-top Tura before dark. 
Our journey took us over miles of river sand and 
bridgeless roads, along a new, narrow, mountain 
automobile road, which the Deputy Commissioner 
had ordered closed, on our behalf, to all other traffic 
for the day. In two Chevrolets and a Ford of 
ancient vintage, our party, with the Garo preacher, 
ear drivers, and Mr. Harding, and the absolutely 
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essential baggage, started across the sands of the 
Brahmapttra. In flood times these sands are 
covered with water, but this was the dry season, and 
so we crossed the deep sands successfully. We had 
not gone far, however, before two of the cars had 
difficulty in crossing a small, bridgeless river. This | 
was the beginning of a day of experiences delightful | 
to look back upon, but most trying to pass through. | 
When darkness overtook us we were still eleven miles 
from Tura, and the experience of driving in the 
dark over this new, unused automobile road, only § 
seven feet wide, with hairpin curves, with a sheer [J 


drop of hundreds of feet on one side, and with | 


mountain wall on the other, was one never to be ff 
forgotten. 

It was seven o’clock when in the darkness we 
heard the guns of Tura welcoming us. Soon we were 
driving between lines of Garo school boys and girls, 
preachers, teachers, and Christian men and women. 
Under the welcome arch which led into the decorated | 
Tura compound, each of the party was garlanded by | 
the welcoming committee. The heartiness of the 
welcome made us forget the mealless day, and the 
accidents and difficulties of the road. We later 
learned that we hold the time record for the trip 
from Calcutta to Tura, since we made the whole 
journey in twenty-seven hours. 

Tura is our one Mission station and center for the 
Garo Hills. There are 2,048 villages in these Hills, 
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, 1,162 having been baptized last year. 
church has over 1,600 members, three have over a 
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and Tura is the hub for all the work in these 
villages. In 300 of the villages there are Christian 
centers, and many other villages have Christians 
living in them. The missionary and Christian 
community have made a large contribution to the 
advancement of all phases of the life of the Garo 
people. There are seventy village schools supported 
jointly by the Garos and the Mission, and fifty-three 
additional village schools supported entirely by the 
Garo community. These schools have 2,993 boys and 
girls enrolled, and there are ninety boys in the 
Mission hostel in Tura, and 150 girls in the Mission 
Girls’ Middle English School. Last year 369 pupils 
found Christ and were baptized. There are 199 
church buildings, and 133 school buildings, and 180 
Sunday schools, with a total enrollment of 7,220. In 


. the little mission hospital there were treated last year 


150 patients, with forty-seven major operations. In 
addition to these patients, large numbers were 
treated by the doctor in the dispensary and in the 
villages. 

One of the most important of the institutions of 
Tura is the Bible School, opened eight years ago. 
Last year there were twenty-six full-time students 
and thirty part-time students enrolled. The 
standard of work is exceptionally high. Of the total 
enrollment last year, ten secured a grade of ninety 
or over. The majority of these students seem so 
desperately hungry for instruction that one would 
give almost anything to help them obtain this bread. 

As Missionary Harding, writing of the work of 
Tura field, says, “Last, but by no means least, the 
churches. When Paul said that in addition to all 
his other troubles ‘there is that which presseth upon 
me daily, anxiety for all the churches,’ he was only 
expressing the feeling of every foreign missionary 
who has succeeded him. Anxiety over them goes 
to bed with one, crowds in when one eats, meets him 
on the path when he is off on some other trail, dogs 
his footsteps night and day like a faithful hound. 
There are twenty-one mother churches and 261 
branch churches, with a total membership of 11,797, 
Our largest 


thousand. Our branch churches average over forty- 
two members. All pastors are supported by Garo 
funds, and, in addition, ten evangelists are sup- 
ported by Garo funds.” 

In addition to teaching, preaching, advising and 
counseling with the leaders and teachers, and tour- 
Ing over this vast field, the missionaries have had 
to prepare all their own literature, all their text- 
books. They have already built up a Garo literature 
which, although wofully inadequate for the task in 
hand, is a monument of patience, tireless energy, and 
Scholarly attainment. 

Naturally we had an interesting visit in-the center 
of all this work. Friday was spent in visiting our 
Mission institutions, the Girls’ School, the Boys’ 
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School Hostel, the Mission Hospital, the Kalazar 
Asylum and the Leper Asylum. Friday evening the 
Garo Christians gave an entertainment, the princi- 
pal part of which was a dramatic presentation of the 
progress of the Garos from the head-hunting days 
of the past to the Christian school and church of the 
present. The first scene represented the Garos sacri- 
ficing to the evil spirits; the second showed head- 
hunting among the early Garos; the third showed 
the advent of the Sepoys; the fourth, the coming of 
the missionaries, with the first crude school and the 
gospel preaching, and finally a Christian village 
school, a church with its pastor and happy, intelli- 
gent Christians. The pageant was witnessed by 
2,007, including the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Garo Hills and other British officials. After the 
entertainment the Garo chairman asked Professor 
Robbins, Mr. Aldrich, and the Foreign Secretary to 
stand. We were garlanded, and then each of us was 
presented with a Garo spear and head ax, which we 
were assured had been handed down from the fore- 
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fathers and had been used in the head-hunting days 
of the Garo people. 

Saturday we spent in conferences with the Garo 
teachers and other Christian leaders. In the con- 
ferences we were presented with copies of two ad- 
dresses, beautifully decorated by one of the Garo 
Christian school teachers. The first of these ad- 
dresses related something of the history of the fifty 
years of missionary service in these hills, and con- 
tained, among other statements, these paragraphs: 


It was indeed only through your hands that we were 
sought and found and cared for. In the time when our 
ancestors were walking in the darkness, when they were 
considered unfit to be counted as a people among 
peoples; and verily they were not considered so. 

Persons used to fear them as for the fierce, blood- 
thirsty wild animals; and they thought that they had to 
protect themselves from them (Garos), when they con- 
sidered that they could not be taught and dociled.. . . 

Although we had been neglected by all others, God 
did not neglect us. We were awakened by the hands of 
people from beyond the seas. Our everlasting souls are 
saved by the Gospel of Christ; our very bodies were also 
saved by the Gospel, and by the same Gospel the means 
have also been secured for general enlightenment. 

It is thus impossible for us to keep ourselves silent 
without praising aloud those who brought the Gospel to 
us and you people who sent them to us. 

For your loving and good deeds, with praises to God, 
we send out these our hearty thanks to you. 
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These Garo leaders and preachers brought us, 
without any suggestion from the missionaries, a con- 
vineing appeal for a high school. Many of the 
village preachers said that they themselves had had 
no opportunity for an education beyond the primary 
schools, but that they were anxious that their chil- 
dren should have the advantages of an education. 
Tamring, a Garo village preacher, led the appeal. In 
his second speech, he said that his own education had 
been very limited, and then, pointing to his clothes, 
he added: ‘You ean see that I am a poor man, but 
I am willing to sacrifice in order that my children 
may have an education, and I do hope that I may 
see a high school in the Garo Hills before I die.” 

Our third day in Tura, Sunday, was a busy and 
happy day for both the deputation and the Garo 
Christians. In the morning we attended the large, 
well-conducted Sunday school, and the Foreign 
Seeretary preached at the church service. In the 
afternoon, Professor Robins preached to the English- 
speaking people of Tura. In the evening there was 
an evangelistic service at which more than 500 
crowded into the chureh building. Tamring 
preached in Garo, with tremendous force and _ con- 
viction, and although I could not understand a word 
he said, the power and earnestness and sincerity of 
the man gripped me. Later, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, a Scotchman, in telling me of his work in the 
Hills, said that Tamring was one of the most trust- 
worthy men in all that section, and that he, the 
responsible official for the Garo Hills, often went to 
this simple village preacher for advice and counsel. | 

Modern life in all its manifold forms is penetrat- 
ing the Garo Hills. Roads are being opened in many 
parts of the Hills, and the demands on the mission- 
aries are multiplied many times. Missionary Hard- § 
ing writes: “My urgent plea is for men enough to § 
do this job well enough so that it will run itself. 
Replenish our staff before what little good we have 
done begins to slip down hill. It won’t stay put yet. | 
It won’t go alone yet. Advice and help and super- 
vision and counsel are more needed today than ever ‘ 
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before in these Hills.” It was indeed an inspiration 
and a real enrichment of life to spend these three 
days with this little band of devoted missionaries in 
the center of the Garo Hills: Rev. and Mrs. Fred 
Harding, Dr. and Mrs. Downs, Miss Blakely, trained 
nurse; and Misses Holbrook, Wright and Weather- 
bee, connected with the woman’s work and the Girls’ 
School—all giving of their best to further the work 
of the Kingdom in this faraway land. 

After our experiences on the way to Tura we de- 
cided to make the return journey by another route. 
Our train for Caleutta was scheduled to leave 
Dhubri, on the far side of the Brahmaputra, in the 
early evening. At half-past three Monday afternoon 
our three cars were stuck in the river, with the 
water up to the running boards. We had to transfer 
the ladies of the party to the shore in a dug-out 
canoe, and then the Rochester Theological Seminary 
professor, the New York lawyer, and the Foreign 
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Secretary, with the missionary and our Indian 
friends, stood in the water above our knees, and 
pushed and tugged until we brought the cars 
through the river. Later, in the darkness, two of the 
cars were lost for a time in the tractless sand on the 
edge of the Brahmaputra, but the kind Providence 
which has been evident every day on this trip 
brought us safely through all our mishaps. We were 
twice aground in crossing the Brahmaputra in the 
dense darkness, but as we were in India and not in 
America, the train waited a half-hour for us. It was 
indeed a grateful group who finally boarded it at 
Dhubri. 

Our trip to Tura revealed to us that in the Garo 
Hills spears have literally been beaten into pruning 
hooks. It is due in no small measure to the work of 


our Baptist missionaries that travelers in those Hills 
are welcomed today, not with spears, but with 
garlands. 





PROMISING FUTURE LEADERS IN ASSAM 


The Present Situation in East China 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MISSIONARY A. F. UFFORD, 
NOW IN AMERICA ON FURLOUGH 


What are Chinese churches doing toward their 
own support? 


Appropriations from the American churches have 
been transferred to boards of control appointed by 
the conventions of the Chinese churches. These 
boards handle all funds, whether raised locally or 
contributed from abroad. At present the total 
budget for church work in the field of the Chekiang- 
Shanghai Baptist Convention is $16,203, of which 
$3,493 is raised in China and $12,710 is granted to 
the Chinese churches by the East China Mission. 
In addition three other churches are entirely 
self-supporting, and this tendency is growing. 


Is denominationalism strong in China? 


The Chinese Christian finds himself one of a 
relatively small group in the midst of a large non- 
Christian population. Instinctively he turns to his 
fellow Christian for help and fellowship without 
thought of whether he is of his own denominational 
group or another. The Christian Church is of prime 
importance. The particular branch of the church to 
which he belongs is of secondary importance. 


What progress is being made in Church Union? 


The most rapid progress is being made by the 
Church of Christ in China. This movement now 
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embraces nineteen denominational groups which are 
already definitely organized along the lines of the 
United Church, or are planning so to organize as 
soon as certain details can be adjusted. It is bound 
together by the following simple statement of 
common faith: 


Our bond of union consists: 

In our faith in Jesus Christ as our Redeemer and Lord 
on whom the Christian Church is founded, and in our earnest 
desire for the establishment of His Kingdom throughout the 
whole earth. 

In our acceptance of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the divinely inspired Word of God and 
the supreme authority in matters of faith and duty. 

In our acknowledgment of the Apostles’ Creed as express- 
ing the fundamental doctrines of our common evangelical 
faith. 

Any divisional council, in addition to the Doctrinal Basis 
of Union held in common by the whole Church, may retain 
its original standards of faith. 


The membership of the United Church is 120,000, 
which is one third of the total Protestant Christian 
foree in China. Its chairman is Rev. Cheng 
Ching-Yi, D.D., and its secretary Rev. A. R. Kepler. 


What is the situation regarding Christian schools? 


The Nationalist Government in 1925 issued reg- 
ulations regarding the registration of schools as 
follows: 


(1) Any institution of whatever grade established by 
funds contributed from foreigners, if it carries on its work 
according to the regulations governing various grades of in- 
stitutions as promulgated by the Ministry of Education, will 
be allowed to make application for recognition at the office 
of the proper educational authorities of the government ac- 
cording to the regulations as promulgated by the Ministry of 
Education concerning the application for recognition on the 
part of all educational institutions. 

(2) Such an institution should prefix to its official name 
the term “privately established.” 

(3) The president or principal of such an institution 
should be Chinese. If such a president or principal has 
hitherto been a foreigner, then there must be a Chinese vice- 
principal, who shall represent the institution in applying for 
recognition. 

(4) If the institution has a Board of Managers, more 
than half of the Board must be Chinese. 


(5) The institution shall not have as its purpose the propa- 
gation of religion. 
(6) The curriculum of such an institution should conform 


to the standards set by the Ministry of Education. It shall 
not include religious courses among the required subjects. 


The first four regulations were immediately rec- 
ognized as just. Regulation five and the latter part 
of six became the storm center. It was acknowledged 
by all that the only alternative to complying with 
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the regulations was to close the schools. To remain 
as guests in a country and be in open opposition to 
the country’s law was unthinkable. The schools 
supported wholly or in part by the Foreign Mission 
Society immediately took steps to reorganize. That 
reorganization is now complete. The control of all 
schools below college grade is in the hands of the 
Board of Education of the Chekiang-Shanghai 
Baptist Convention, which is a group of nine, seven 
of whom are Chinese and two missionaries. Bible 
study has been made elective and chapel attendance 
voluntary. Shanghai College has been reorganized 
by enlarging the Board of Managers and making a 
majority of the Board Chinese. Dr. H. C. E. Liu 
has succeeded Dr. F. J. White as president, and the 
same provision regarding the Bible study and chapel 
attendance has gone into effect. 

So far as my observation has gone the net effect of 
these changes has been good. The organization of 
the Board of Education, and the enlargement of the 
Board of Managers of Shanghai College with a 
majority of the Board Chinese, have developed a 
sense of proprietorship on the part of the Chinese 
supporters that was unknown before. 

The making of Bible study elective and the pro- 
vision for voluntary attendance at chapel have cut 
two ways. On the one hand, the number of students 
coming under direct religious instruction has been 
reduced. On the other hand, a more serious study 
of Christianity has resulted on the part of those who 
have elected Bible study. The immediate effect on 
the faculty side has been the placing of better 
teachers and more attractive materials in the 
religious courses. That the new plan works is proved 
by the fact that boys and girls are being led to 
Christ and into the church through it. 


Are missionaries still needed in China? 


Missionaries have still a very real part to play in 
the Christian Movement in China. The work of the 
missionary has changed. Through the emphasis 
placed on Chinese leadership the missionary has 
ceased to figure prominently in the institutions and 
enterprises of the church. Instead of serving as 
principal of a school, pastor of a church, or superin- 
tendent of a hospital, he now serves as teacher in a 
school, co-worker with the pastor in a church, or 
physician in a hospital. The position which he holds 
is no longer determined solely by his Mission but by 
a joint committee of Chinese and missionaries. In 
these forms of work, freed from the routine of ad- 
ministration, the missionary is now in position to 
make his largest contribution to the Chinese Chureh. 
Missionaries who are humble in spirit, brotherly in 
all relationships, and Christlike in mind, will have 
a large place in China for many years to come. 


(Mr. Ufford speaks from a ripe experience of 


twenty years on the field —£d. ) 
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STREET SCENE IN THE ITALIAN SECTION OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Somebody’s Boy; Nobody’s Business 


A PAGEANT-DRAMA BY COE HAYNE 


Recommended by the Department of Missionary Education for use in connection with the study 
of the Home Mission theme for 1929-30 as treated in The City’s Church, by H. Paul Douglas, or 


The Crowded Ways, by Charles Hatch Sears. 


Permission to present this pageant or an adapta- 


tion thereof is hereby granted to churches, summer assemblies, or other groups. 


SYNOPSIS 

The Reverend Theodore Hopewell has accepted the call 
to the pastorate of the Memorial Baptist Church on the con- 
dition that the valuable old church property in the down- 
town area of be sold and a new location in an attrac- 
tive residential district be purchased. He is new to the city 
field. The most impelling argument in favor of retreat 
centers in the fact that the bulk of the membership has 
moved out of the congested district to suburban communi- 
ties. Has the old church a ministry left to perform? Should 
it remain on the original site? Can it become once more a 
neighborhood church, serving its own community? 

Mr. Hopewell faces a question that involves the lives of 
the unchurched and unshepherded. How will he respond? 
The pageant portrays a discovery that any pastor in a great 
city may make if he looks around the corner—a discovery 
that may lead to a glorious Kingdom Building. 





Cast of Characters in the order of their appearance: 


Boys of the Street. 

Weary Nabor (A Familiar Street Loafer) 

Victor Martini (An Italian Boy) 

Mr. Borlee (Theatre Manager) 

Mr. Worth (Real Estate Salesman) 

Mr. Hopewell (Pastor Memorial Baptist Church) 


Mr. Harrington, Mr. Stone, Mr. Applegate (Trustees 
Memorial Baptist Church) 

Mr. Johnson (Pastor Front Street Negro Baptist 
Church) ; 

Four Members of Front Street Church 

Mrs. Carlotta Martini (An Italian Woman) 

Miss Bates (A Missionary) 

Dr. High (City Mission Secretary) 

Other Participating Groups: Members of foreign- 
speaking churches in the community, or English- 
speaking groups representing such racial groups, cos- 
tumed or not as circumstances may determine. 


All scenes enacted on steps and sidewalks in front of the 
Memorial Baptist Church. A bulletin board gives the 
services and classes. 


In front of church stands Weary Nabor (a well-known 
street character), who, with back to audience, studies in- 
tently the bulletin. He has a basket on arm, and from it 
protrudes a long loaf of rye bread. Weary is eating a bun. 
Boys pass across stage from left to right on roller skates and 
on foot. Last to enter is an Italian boy, Victor Martini, who 
gesticulates wildly as he skates (or walks) to and fro. He 
stops in middle of stage, raises his hand and grandiloquently 
declares, “My country for which our fathers died.” He then 
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proceeds to whirl about the stage, again gesticulating, and 
runs full tilt into Weary Nabor, whom he had not noticed. 
Weary tumbles flat and becomes separated from basket, rye 
bread, bun and hat. He picks up his hat and puts it on 
crookedly. Meanwhile, Victor skates back, picks up basket, 
places in it the loaf of rye bread, and then deposits basket 


at the feet of Weary, who by this time has seated himself on- 


the lower step of the church. Victor gently adjusts Weary’s 
hat and is about to skate off stage, when Weary’s loud and 
somewhat testy call brings him to a full stop as if frozen. 


Weary: Get hurt, son? 

Victor (shakes head, speaks as if dazed) : No—oh, 
no-0-0. 

Weary (head resting on hand, elbow on knee) : 
What’s yer name? 

Victor (softly): Victor Martini. 

Weary: Wha’d ye say? 

Victor (yelling sharply): VICTOR MARTINI! 

(Weary lets his hand slip and his head bobs up like a man 

suddenly awakened from slumber.) 


Weary (head again resting on hand): What were 
ye sayin’? 

Victor (who has not changed his position): I was 
practicing on the piece. 

Weary (feeling carefully over himself, as if in 
search of a broken bone): Huh? 

Victor: I speak a piece from my school in the 
Park. 

Weary: You speak a piece from your school in the 
park? You mean, you speak a piece from your school 
to the Park. 

Victor: Yes, yes. Suppose so. 

Weary (gently) : All right. 


(Victor does not stir, as if still in a daze.) 


Weary (loudly, testily, but without shifting his 
position): ALL RIGHT! 

(Victor jumps to life as if a giant fire-cracker had ex- 

ploded under his feet, and skates rapidly off stage.) 

Weary (same position): Somebody’s boy; no- 
body’s business. On the streets all day, no place to 
play. 

(Gets up, stretches, yawns, turns about and assumes: his 

original position, basket on arm (but not eating bun), 

reading bulletin.) 

Weary (yawning) : Memorial Baptist Church! Fel- 
ler said to me t’other day this church was for sale. 

(Starts to go; thinks of something; looks around; sees 

bun, stoops to pick it up.) 

Weary (cynically) : I won’t be buying it—(dusts 
off bun, puts it in his basket, passes to left; halts; 
looks at audience )—not today. 

(Enter Mr. Borlee, Business Manager of the All-Star 


Orpheum Circuit, and Mr. Worth, real estate agent, on 
right. Both walk briskly; air of prosperity. Mount 


church steps as they talk. Weary turns and observes 
them a moment. Scratches his head; exit.) 
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Mr. Borlee: Yes, for the time being, we plan to 
use this old church for a motion picture house. I 
understand that the new pastor is ready to sell and 
lead his congregation in a building project in the 
bright suburbs. I am counting on you to close the 
deal. Here’s the finest location in the city for the 
sort of programs we will feature. 

Mr. Worth: Not so loud about the kind of pro- 
grams you'll feature. Here comes the new pastor 
now, right on time, with three of his trustees. Let me 
me do the talking. 

Mr. Borlee: Shoot all your ammunition, if neces- 
sary. Make ’em that last big offer at the first sign 
of fading enthusiasm. 

Mr. Worth: Leave it to me. 

(Enter Rev. Theodore Hopewell, pastor, and three trus- 

tees of the Memorial Baptist Church. Mr. Hopewell 

shakes hands with Mr. Worth, who introduces him to Mr. 

Borlee. Mr. Hopewell, in turn, introduces the three trus- 

tees, Messrs. Harrington, Stone and Applegate, to Messrs. 

Borlee and Worth; but while these latter formalities are 

in progress, a drum corps is heard, which quickly drowns 

the minister’s voice, although he keeps up the motions 
involved in making the introductions. Mr. Borlee and 

Mr. Worth are seen shaking hands with the trustees, as 

a troup of boy scouts with fife and drums pass the church.) 


Mr. Hopewell: Where are all those boys going, do 
you suppose ? . 

Mr. Worth: They are to take part in the “All- 
Nations’ Day Celebration” in the little park down the 
street. 

Mr. Harrington (trustee): Franklyn Park, eh? I 
noticed that it was all trimmed up with bunting and 
one thing and another. 

Mr, Worth: Yeah. It’s a neighborhood affair we 
have once a year. We call it “All-Nations’ Day.” 
Little idea of our own in this section of the city. I 
happen to be chairman of one of the committees. I’m 
due in the park myself in a few minutes. Now, 
gentlemen, returning to our last offer for this 


property. 
(Mr. Hopewell gazes after the boys.) 


Mr. Worth (somewhat desperately): Ah—a-hem! 
I say, Mr. Hopewell—— 

Mr. Hopewell: Do all of those boys live in this 
neighborhood ? 

Mr. Worth: Oh, yes, yes. All of them live right 
around here—just around the corner, you might say. 
Now—— 

(A second interruption. Rumanian band passes, followed 

by a group of Rumanians.) 


Mr. Hopewell: And who are they ? 

Mr. Worth: Rumanians. Now this. church-build- 
ing and lot—we quoted $165,000 as top price 

Mr. Applegate (trustee): But not including that 
vacant lot on Fourth Street! 

Mr. Worth: We’re making a separate offer for 
that. (Takes out pad and pencil.) Let me see——~ 
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There’s the church building and the lot it stands on. 
(Possibly here another interruption as Hungarians 
pass with stringed instruments. ) 

Mr. Worth: And those are Hungarians. Now—the 
vacant lot adjacent to the church, and the vacant lot 
on Fourth Street. These items make a grand total 
of $185,000. 


(The figures evidently make no impression on Pastor 
Hopewell, who now stands at extreme end of stage (right), 
looking up the street. Mr. Borlee steps close to Mr. 
Worth for secret conference. Voices are heard; also 
stringed instruments. A group of Poles, singing, accom- 
panied by mandolins, guitars, etc., pass in front of church.) 


Mr. Hopewell (in profound reverie) : Musie from 
cther shores. They are Slavic? 

Mr. Stone (a trustee): They’re Poles. 

Mr. Hopewell: Live nearby? 

Mr. Worth: Three blocks over. I said $185,000 
for the two lots and the old church 

Mr. Borlee (as he pulls the real estate agent to one 
side): He’s wavering (pointing to the minister with 
his thumb). Raise it $10,000. If this marching keeps 
up, we’re sunk. 

Mr. Worth: For a fact, Mr. Hopewell, we must 
hurry this thing through. I’m due in the park in five 
minutes. I suggest that we step into your study to 
elean up the final details. 

Mr. Hopewell: No; listen—children’s voices! 
(Children heard cheering.) Here they come! Chil- 
dren! Hundreds of them! And flags! The flags of 
all nations! 








MARCHING INTO THE CHRISTIAN CENTER AT DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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(Children march until the flags of the nations are re- 
viewed. The men on church steps salute the different 
flags. English with U. S.; French with U. S., etc.) 


Mr. Worth: I must go now. 

Mr. Hopewell: ’'m with you. I would like to hear 
that program in the park. But wait a moment! We 
should not miss this! 


(The men remain on steps as another interruption de- 
velops. Negro voices singing a spiritual. Large company 
of them pass, entering from left.) 

A Negro: Here comes Pastor Johnson! 

(Pastor Johnson comes on from right. All stop singing 


and voice cordial greetings; many shake hands with Mr. 
Johnson.) 


A Negro Man: Come on with us, Brother Johnson! 
Mr. Johnson: Where abouts? , 
Same Negro Man: All-Nations’ Day Celebration 

in Franklyn Park. 

Mr. Johnson: Can’t do it. I’ve been on a hunt all 
day for another vacant store building for our con- 
gregation, because we can’t get another lease on the 
one we’re worshiping in now. 

A Negro Woman: You come ’long with us, Brother 
Abe Johnson. You jus’ forget those worries for one 
afternoon. Come along, now! We’ll see Dr. High 
tomorrow. The Baptist Union will help us get a 
ehureh home. 


(Negro man and woman lock arms with Pastor Johnson, 
and all resume singing, as they pass off stage to right. 
Messrs. Hopewell, Borlee and Worth follow. Enter Mrs. 
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Carlotta Martini, with baby carriage, on way to park. Is 
jostled by boys running in same direction. Miss Bates, 
a young woman missionary, runs to help one boy to his 
feet.) 


Miss Bates: Mrs. Carlotta Martini! I am so glad 
no one was hurt. 

Mrs. Martini: It was not’ing. You are so kind as 
to remember my name. I remember you, but your 
name 

Miss Bates: Miss Bates, of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. 

Mrs. Martini: Yes, yes! You gave me da English 
lessons in my home. 

Miss Bates: What good times we had together! 
I’m glad to see you again. But do be careful—the 
streets are so crowded today. Must you go much 
farther up this street? 

Mrs. Martini: Yes. My Victor, he makes da pro- 
gram in Franklyn Park. He tell all the other nations 
“What I can do for my America.” He speaka da 
beeg piece he wrote himself. 

Miss Bates: Do leave Baby Carlotta with me. I'll 
sit in the shade here on the church steps. 

Mrs. Martini: How mucha I do thank you. (Leaves 
baby in cab with Miss Bates and goes off stage.) 


(Miss Bates sits and alternately talks and sings to baby 
as she draws cab back and forth.) 


Miss Bates (to Baby Carlotta): See that vacant 
lot next to the Church? I hope they don’t sell it. 
Here is a lovely place for that Christian Center this 
neighborhood needs, and a day nursery for you, Baby 
Carlotta. (Sings.) 

(Lights grow dim. Storm approaches. Drums make ar- 

tificial thunder. Young missionary continues to sing.) 





Miss Bates: I’m sorry about this storm. The pro- 
gram in the park all spoiled, and Victor not able to 
speak his piece! What a shame! Come, Baby Car- 
lotta, we must get into the church out of the rain. 


(As Miss Bates tugs at the cab up the steps, Mrs. Martini 
returns. ) 


Mrs. Martini: When as soon as it started to rain, 
I hurried right back. My Victor no speaka his piece. 
(Weeps.) Have you seen him? 

Miss Bates: No, but I am sure he can take care of 
himself. You will get soaked if you try to reach your 
home in this storm. Come, we’ll get Baby Carlotta 
into the church. 

(They carry cab up steps into the church. Enter Messrs. 

Hopewell, Borlee and Worth, hurrying out of the rain 

from right.) 


Mr. Worth: That storm came up in a hurry. It 
was a kind act on your part to offer the church to 
the master of ceremonies. 

Mr. Hopewell: I hope the children don’t get wet. 
Here they come. Hooray! (Mr. Hopewell beckons 


to the crowd hurrying to church from park.) I will 
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go in and turn on the lights. (Messrs. Borlee and 
Worth follow.) 
Mr. Borlee: You will have a capacity house, Mr. 


Hopewell. 


(All groups (children first), band, boy scouts, Ruma- 
nians, Hungarians, Polish, Negroes, etc., hurry into the 
church. Enter the three trustees, gesticulating and talking 
excitedly. They should manufacture “business” as they 
come on.) 


Mr. Harrington: Have you noticed it? Something 
has happened to our pastor this afternoon. I’m be- 
ginning to feel it myself. 

Mr. Stone: I think I know what you mean. I woke 
up early this morning with the same feeling. 

Mr. Applegate: Here too! 

Mr. Harrington: Gentlemen, let’s give this propo- 
sition further thought. Hold ’em off a couple of 
days. We haven’t been praying enough! 

Mr. Applegate: I’m glad the folks got in out of the 
rain. 

Mr. Harrington: Here comes Dr. High. He, too, 
appears to be in a hurry to get out of the rain. 

Mr. Stone: It takes more than rain either to hurry 
or slow him up. 

Dr. High: Good afternoon, brethren. Is Mr. Hope- 
well here? 

Mr. Harrington: 
He’s coming out. 

(Mr. Hopewell, and Messrs. Borlee and Worth come out 

of the church together.) 


Dr. High: Good afternoon, Mr. Hopewell and 
friends. I just got back from a missionary associa- 
tional meeting, cutting out two sessions in order to 
get here. Hated to miss a word of the program. 
You see, I did not feel quite satisfied at our last con- 
ference that you fully understood the city-wide pro- 
gram, or what the Baptist Union might do to help in 
cases like this. I heard that you were about to sell 
this property. I hope I am not too late. 

Mr. Hopewell: No, Dr. High; not too late, if I 
know what you mean. 

Mr. Borlee: I have offered $200,000 for the entire 
church property. I can go no higher. 

Dr. High (to Mr. Hopewell): And you have re- 
fused that? Thank God! Now, please let me finish 
what I had intended to say the other night. (Mr. 
Hopewell offers to escort the men inside.) No, thank 
you, I don’t mind the rain in the least. It is the con- 
viction of our Baptist leaders that in our great cities 
no Baptist church property should be sold, except in 
extreme cases. The Baptists of the city, though or- 
ganized in separate churches, are in spirit one unit. 
If a neighborhood changes from one class of people 
to another, we should change the type of work to 
meet the new needs, but not abandon the field. If 
the changes are such that the community is no longer 
a residential section for anybody, but rather is occu- 
pied for mercantile or industrial purposes, then in- 


He just stepped inside. Hello! 
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deed the property should be sold, but we should 
remember that the whole Baptist constituency of the 
city has an interest in it. It has happened that where 
a church property was acquired more than two gen- 
erations ago, none of the descendants of those who 
created the building are now connected with that 
church, but the growth of the city has made it enor- 
mously valuable. It is our conviction that under such 
conditions the interests of the whole denomination 
should be considered .as having an interest in such 


property. 
(Pastor Johnson runs up and grabs Dr. High by the arm.) 


Mr. Johnson: They told me at the Baptist Union 
office I might find you here. You see, Brother High, 
the lease has run out 

Dr. High: I know about that too. You stay right 
here beside me. God needs us all on this big job. 
Now, let me state briefly, Mr. Hopewell, and brethren 
of the Memorial Church, how some of us have been 
thinking and praying about this situation. Those 
folks out in that growing suburban area, where Har- 
rington and Stone and Applegate have built beauti- 
ful homes for their families—those folks out there 
need achurch. And they are going to have one. Yet 
most of those families out there are in very moderate 
circumstances, as far as earthly goods are concerned. 
Young husbands and young wives with growing chil- 
dren and life ahead of them. If Memorial Church 
decides to sell and invest all the proceeds in a new 
church in a new neighborhood, it has the power to 
do so. But if it does it will be a sad day for our 
people in this city. 

Mr. Hopewell: Just one moment, Brother High! 
The songs I have heard this day, voicing the spirit of 
America; the strategic location of our church; the 
needs of these people of many races; the assurance of 
the cooperation of the Baptist Union and the Home 
Mission Societies—all these influences have made 
their impression on me. I begin to see a way out. 
The Christian forces in our city should never sur- 
render. 
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Mr. Harrington: I am glad to hear you say that, 
Pastor Hopewell. 

Mr. Stone: My sentiments too! My word on it! 

Mr. Applegate: Here too! 

Mr. Hopewell: I would like to see planted here an 
institution with a message and a ministry for every 
group, irrespective of race or creed—a center of 
Christian activity that will enlist a volunteer force 
of workers never matched in our city. 

Mr. Borlee (cheerfully) : I note my failure to buy 
some good property today; but I also note that the 
sun is trying to shine again. (Lights come on bril- 
liantly.) Gentlemen, if you should need expert ad- 
vice in putting on educational motion pictures in 
your church work, command us. I believe I, also, 
have reaped something out of this day’s happenings. 

Mr. Hopewell: I’ve asked the people inside to stop 
a moment on the church steps before going home, to 
sing “America” once more. It may have greater 
import than we know. They’re coming out now! 

(Ensemble. All groups and characters participating.) 

Mrs. Martini (coming down steps with baby ear- 
riage, Miss Bates and Pastor Hopewell assisting) : 
Has anybody seen my Victor? He no speaka da beeg 
piece in da park. (Weeps.) 

(Enter Victor from right wing.) 


Mrs. Martin: My Victor! (Runs to meet him, 
they meet middle of stage near footlight.) Where 
did you go, my Victor? 

Victor: When it began to rain I ran into Tony 
Marillo’s pool hall. 

Miss Bates (to Mr. Hopewell): Please ask Victor 
to speak his piece now. 

Mr. Hopewell: Victor! Up this way! We must 


not go without hearing your piece. 


(All second the invitation; cheers; hand clapping. Victor 
takes his place.) 


Victor: My country, for which our fathers died! 
How I do love you! Not because everybody is always 
good to me do I love you, but I love you because here 
is my home and here is my school. I do not know 
what I will do for my America when I get old 
enough to vote, but I know I can make a living here 
for my mother and Baby Carlotta, and maybe I can 
help somebody else make a living too. 


(Cheers. All sing “America.”) 
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PRAYER MEETING HILL AT ONGOLE 


Dr. Jonah G. Warren and the Ongole Mission 


BY EMMA RAUSCHENBUSCH CLOUGH, PH. D. 













Sie wz pie N UNUSUAL number of the great men of 
ry tM the Baptist denomination have their 
BN names woven into the history of the 
(| Ongole Mission. Foremost among these is 
ye Ant the name of Dr. Jonah Goulding Warren. 
i OKO) The Baptists took him out of a successful 
=== pastorate in 1855, and made him Secretary 
of their Foreign Mission Society at a time when their 
mission fields were torn with dissensions, and there was 
lack of unity in the home base. He healed all discord 
with his abounding spiritual love. The time of his 
secretaryship extended over seventeen years, covering a 
period when the Society was laying the foundations. All 
who came in contact with Dr. Warren felt the touch of 
his master hand. It went around the globe. 

The difficulties at that time were great. There were no 
cables and no steamships; letters were three months 
going and as long coming. The men of other races looked 
upon the white man with distrust and few cared to hear 
about his religion. The American people as yet had 
neither economic nor political contacts with the Orient, 
but they had found avenues of approach by sending forth 
messengers with the tidings of Jesus, and means for edu- 
cation and social betterment. In the early years of the 
century missionary societies were organized. The Bap- 
tists began theirs in 1814, and had established Missions 
in Burma, Assam, Japan and China when Dr. Warren 
became secretary, while the annual income, through gifts 
from the churches, had nearly reached $100,000. By the 
time he had been at the helm ten years, the figure had 
risen to twice that size to meet the cost of extended 
activities on the foreign field. With the grasp of a states- 
man upon affairs, he combined a keen spiritual insight 
with which he could foresee events and prepare for them. 
Had he lived in the Orient as an Oriental, he would have 
been regarded a holy man, who had set his feet upon the 
path which leads men to see God, face to face. 

Dr. Warren was born in Auburn, Massachusetts, 
September 11, 1812. His conversion, at an early age, 
was a marked spiritual experience which convinced him 
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of his own sinful nature and his need of Jesus as his 
Saviour. It left a profound impression upon him and he 
often in after life referred to it. He graduated from Brown 
University in 1835, and from Newton Theological Insti- 
tution in 1838. He had held two pastorates when, in 
1855, he began the arduous toil of his seventeen years as 
secretary of the Missionary Society. In 1872, forced by 
an incurable malady, he withdrew from his official duties, 
and for twelve years was as one simply waiting to be 
called home. His wife also had times of intense suffering. 
Afflicted thus twice over, he was serene; to him Cod was 
ever good. His spirit rose triumphant and must have 
roamed at will over this earth, lingering here and there 
to bless. It was when half of the twelve years were over 
that he wrote, from a bed of pain, the letters to Dr. 
Clough, sorely needed by him, which gave him courage 
to baptize nearly 9,000 people in six weeks. Those letters 
came to him as a voice from Heaven, making him willing 
to take a heavy load upon his own shoulders, and to ask 
the denomination to assume responsibility which has 
never ceased. When those twelve years were ended, Dr. 
Clough arrived in Boston, on furlough, and was told that 
Dr. Warren was close to going. He went to him. There 
was a last look, a last grasp of the hand—the two men 
knew how thus to find expression for the great love they 
had for each other. He died February 27, 1884. 

Dr. Warren’s resignation did not terminate his con- 
nection with the foreign field. He continued to live at 
Newton Centre, near Boston, in close touch with the 
Executive Committee of the Society, and was often at 
the Mission Rooms. Nothing escaped him which con- 
cerned the men at the front, many of whom had entered 
the ranks under his guidance. And the men, though loyal 
to his successor, Dr. J. N. Murdock, clung to Dr. 
Warren—he had filled so large a place in their lives. Often 
he used his pen, still a fiery one. The denomination con- 
tinued to give heed to whatever he said or wrote, and 
listened to the spiritual note he sounded, which was an 
octave higher than ordinary. In denominational councils 
his mere presence carried weight. The story is told that 
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he sat one day in a ministers’ meeting where men argued 
on different sides of a question. Finally, bent with age 
and suffering, Dr. Warren rose and said: “Brethren, the 
larger issues!—the larger issues!”” That was all. He sat 
down. The argument was dead; no one remembered it. 

To the Telugu Mission he was a tower of strength. He 
had witnessed its history from the beginning. At Brown 
University in his student days, he heard a sermon one 
Sunday from Rev. Amos Sutton, the English Baptist 
missionary, an associate of William Carey and Adoniram 
Judson, who, during his brief stay in this country in 
1835, urged the founding of the Telugu Mission. Dr. 
Warren was in the pastorate, when in 1848 the abandon- 
ment of the Mission was for the first time discussed. 
Then, in 1853, came the famous “Lone Star” debate, 
when the prophetic lines of a poem, written by Dr. S. F. 
Smith overnight, saved the Mission from untimely death. 
Two years later he was appointed secretary, and then, 
in 1862, he was the solitary man who, when the life of the 
Mission was for the third time in danger, warded off the 
fatal blow. In his later years, when the Ongole church 
had 15,000 members, he wrote: “It is but justice to say 
that neither the missionaries nor the Executive Com- 
mittee ever recommended an abandonment of the field.” 
Evidently the demand each time came from leading men 
in the denomination. Only four men had the Society 
given to that Mission in its first twenty-eight years; 
Clough was the fifth. He knew them all and had upheld 
them at their difficult post. They, in turn, trusted him to 
the uttermost. 


THE FRIEND OF A FORLORN CAUSE 


It happened again and again in the early history of 
the Telugu Mission that men spoke and afterwards 
neither they nor anyone else could have told what was 
said—the effect only was there before their eyes. There 
were times when men did what happened to come their 
way, ard later on, when they saw the proportions to 
which their simple act or speech had grown, they won- 
dered how they dared do it. Dr. Warren left a record, 
in his own words, of an experience of this kind. It was 
the beginning of. a whole series of acts on his part, in 
which there was a kind of intuitive foresight which could 
almost be called inspiration. As Foreign Secretary, he 
sat on the platform at the Annual Meeting of the Society 
in 1862, when, for the third and last time the con- 
tinuance of the Telugu Mission was debated. He wrote 
of this: 


The combination of talent arrayed against the Mission 
was appalling . . . I said to myself, surely the end of the 
Telugu Mission has come... I held as still as I could, 
taking note of the drift of sentiment in the assembly, till I 
saw the vote was about to be taken, when I arose and begged 
to be heard in a few words. It would be as impossible for me 
as it would be for anyone else to give my speech as it fell 
from my lips. I will only indicate the points I made: . . . the 
group of hard-working missionaries . . . the fruit already 
garnered . . . the impossibility of retreat. . . . The people 
said, ‘Go on.” I never was more surprised. I thanked God 
and took courage. From that day to this I have never had 
a misgiving about the Telugu Mission—The Standard, 
Chicago, April, 1880. 

One who remembered that meeting reported that Dr. 
Warren rose up and exclaimed: “Wait, brethren, wait; 
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ye know not what ye are doing! wait; let us hear what 
Brother Jewett, who is now on his journey home, has to 
say on this question!” And then, when the Jewetts 
arrived, after fourteen years of toil in far-away India, 
he gathered them into the protection of his great heart, 
so that they might not feel too keenly the pang it 
brought them when they learned that the Mission, so 
precious to them, had nearly been abandoned, while the 
sailing vessel was bringing them home. Mrs. Jewett said 
to me: “Dr. Warren received us with the warmest 
cordiality. Anxious that everybody should know all 
about the work, he told us to tell particulars—those 
things that are not published.” . 

The Executive Committee had to take action. They 
invited Brother Jewett to come before them; they asked 
him what he thought of closing the Telugu Mission. 
There was a singular dignity in the bearing of Dr. 
Jewett, blending well with the outstanding meekness of 
his nature. Little has been said about it, but the fact 
is that he was financially practically independent of the 
Society. An old school friend had for years been paying 
his salary into the treasury, with gifts for his work. Dr. 
Warren knew this very well, and saw the hand of God 
in it all. Thus Dr. Jewett knew whereof he spoke when 
he told the Committee that, even though the Society 
give up the Mission, he “intended to live, and, if need 
be, to die among the Telugus.”’ It is one of the beautiful 
stories of modern Missions that Dr. Warren smiled then 
and answered, “Well, brother, if you are resolved to 
return, we must send some one with you to bury you. 
You certainly ought to have a Christian burial in that 
heathen land.” 

For years there were many who wondered whether 
this had been said by way of prophecy. The early story 
of the Telugu Mission abounded in prophetic utter- 
ances. It came to pass, but it was the other way: Dr. 
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SIX TELUGU PREACHERS, WITH YERRAGUNTLA PERIAH, THE 
FORERUNNER IN THE MASS MOVEMENT TOWARD CHRIS- 
TIANITY, IN THE CENTER OF THE TOP ROW 


Clough found Christian burial close to Dr. Jewett, in a 
cemetery near Boston. Dr. Warren’s grave originally 
was also in this cemetery, though a change was made 
later, of which Dr. Clough did not know when he asked 
whether there was room for him near Dr. Warren. The 
Society had bought ground in this cemetery to bury its 
dead. It was close to the grave of Dr. S. F. Smith. 
They came to the same place—Warren, Jewett, S. F. 
Smith, Clough—when the time of earthly pilgrim- 
age was over and the spirit sought its eternal -home. 

A noble spiritual ancestry did that Telugu Mission 
have. The social and religious regeneration of 200,000 
people, belonging to the submerged tenth in India, can 
be traced back in direct line of spiritual descent. 


THE MAN FOR THE PLACE 


Nearly two years had passed. Dr. Jewett was ready 
to leave wife and children behind in America and go 
back alone to the Telugus. Dr. Warren had yet to find 
the man to send with him. At this juncture letters 
began to come to his office from men in the Middle 
West whose opinions he valued. They called his at- 
tention to a man, John E. Clough, at the time an 
energetic colporter in Northern Iowa, whose thoughts 
were turning to the foreign field. The letters were so 
cordial that Dr. Warren’s thoughts began to busy 
themselves with this man. Then a letter came from 
Clough himself. He had heard Dr. William Dean, 
veteran missionary at Bangkok, Siam, appeal: for an 
assistant. He offered himself for this post. 

Dr. Warren wrote him, inviting him to come to 
Boston and meet the Executive Committee. Clough 
was helping in the rich harvest of that year, and was 
standing on a four-horse reaper, raking off the heavy 
grain, fifteen acres per day, when a man came bringing 
him that letter. It called him away to a harvest of a 
different nature. He made ready to go to Boston— 
only his wife and his pastor knew why he went. He 
thought he might not be accepted. Moreover, if his 
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brothers had known, they would have done their utmost 
to keep him from his purpose. With Dr. Warren’s letter 
in his hands he found his way to the Mission Rooms. 

He used to say of this: “I was sunburned, my hands 
hard and brown with harvesting. I had a slight sur- 
veyor’s stoop. My black alpaca coat was country cut. 
Yet Dr. Warren received me with all kindness, and I 
felt at home with him at once. From the time of my 
first meeting with Dr. Warren, I felt that I could do 
anything this man asked of me. Nothing ever changed 
this feeling.” 

Dr. Warren took him into his secretarial office, where 
he had his books and papers. He told him a man had 
been found to go as assistant to Dr. Dean. He died 
after one year on the field. Yet, but for him, Clough 
might have been sent to Siam. Dr. Warren now told 
him about the Telugu Mission, and how it had been 
nearly dead three times over. Clough sat there, drinking 
in every word. The seemingly impossible always had 
special charms for him. He realized that he was being 
elected to go to the most insignificant Mission the 
Baptists had on the foreign field. It made no difference 
to him. It was undoubtedly Dr. Warren who fixed upon 
Clough as the man for Ongole. And Clough, from the 
first, did not fail him. 

I asked him at the close of his missionary life whether 
he remembered anything they said to each other. He 
said, “I have a recollection that I said to Dr. Warren 
that it would not be possible for me to hold on year 
after year without visible result, that I was not a man 
of faith—action was more in my line. I was willing to 
go out and try. If I found that I could not work a 
change, I would make up my mind that I was in the 
wrong place, and must go elsewhere.’”’ Dr. Warren 
replied, “That is a good disposition to have. Put 
yourself in line with Brother Jewett, as an older hand, 
and you two together will make a good team.” 

That interview had lasted an hour. On the same day, 
August 2, 1864, Clough met the Committee. It was an 
unusual day’s work for them. As subsequent events 
showed, he was the man for whom Dr. Jewett had long 
been looking with the eye of faith. A great movement 
among the outcaste in India, yet hidden from sight, was 
waiting for his leadership. Dr. Warren, who was always 
seeing that which was as yet invisible, may have had 
some awareness of it. He seems to have given to Clough 
a peculiar understanding from the first. 

The Committee took note of the personality of the 
candidate before them. Those who knew him then say 
he carried himself as a man of substantial, independent 
character. There was that about him that marked him 
as a constitutional leader. Neither he nor they could 
then see that God had put him through a rigorous course 
of training by way of preparation for his future post. 
By birth and inheritance fitted out with pioneer instincts 
which served him well in India; trained as surveyor so 
that a contract for digging three miles of canal, in time 
of famine, might be in his line; a college graduate; a 
teacher; a colporter who had gained experience which 
fitted him for the village itineracy in India, of which he 
became such an expert—his equipment commanded 
respect. 

On one point, however, they found him lacking: he 
had not been in a theological seminary. This caused 
hesitation, as it is taken for granted that the candidate 
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for the foreign field should be a graduate of a theological 
school, so that he may correctly teach Christian truths, 
as interpreted by his denomination, to the adherents of 
other religions. He told the Committee how he had, 
somewhat regretfully, put aside his ambition to become 
a lawyer and a politician. He had not felt the ordinary 
call to the ministry. But, over and over, he had received 
within himself a definite call to the foreign field. 

The group of outstanding laymen and ministers who 
constituted the Executive Committee were allowed a 
margin for experiments in deciding the weighty questions 
which came before them. A deviation from the usual 
requirements of theological equipment seemed to them 
in place regarding this candidate. They asked him 
whether he felt drawn to any special country. He 
replied, ‘No, I am ready to go wherever I am needed 
most.” Then they asked him how he stood on the 
Communion question, and found that he was sound. 
One of the brethren tried to test his mettle: “Suppose 
in view of the financial depression, we should have to 
decide not to send you to the Telugus, what would you 
do?” “T should have to find some other way of getting 
there,’ was his reply. They found him sound also so 
far as tenacious enthusiasm was concerned. 

He was asked to withdraw to Dr. Warren’s room. It 
did not take them long. They decided that it might 
not be well to refuse this man. They voted to appoint 
him. Dr. Warren said to him: “Brother Clough, the 
Executive Committee has appointed you a missionary 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union, and has 
designated you to the Telugus, to work in connection 
with Brother Jewett. And now can you sleep?” 
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Never again, in all the forty-six years that followed, 
was he able to go to sleep as the majority of men sleep 
away their lives, with no weight of human problems 
sufficiently on their minds to keep them awake. The 
Telugu Mission was henceforth on his mind unceasingly. 
It worked both ways. The Executive Committee also 
thenceforth could not sleep so far as the Telugu Mission 
was concerned. The day of its feeble, forlorn cry was 
now over. Soon the cry of success rang in their ears. An 
outcaste tribe in far-off India was at their door, de- 
manding the new religion partly because it had social 
aspects. As for Dr. Warren, the day came when he was 
keeping a sleepless vigil of a high order over that Ongole 
Mission, knowing beforehand events which were yet 
hidden from the eyes of other men, ready thus to com- 
mand Clough in 1878 to baptize at once the thousands 
who were waiting. 


NEw MIssIONARY EMPHASES 


There is that in our religious life that transcends the 
learning of schools: it is the prophetic intuition which 
gives to some men an extraordinary teaching capacity, 
as rare as it is valuable. Dr. Warren had this. He was 
a cosmic man. God creates the like of him, one at a 
time, at intervals. Word must have gone forth to him 
to teach John E. Clough. He did it as one man seldom 
has taught another, with results far-reaching. 

It so happened that the sailing vessel, bound for 
India, had to lie at anchor in Boston harbor for several 
days—the crew had deserted, it being war-time. This gave 
unexpected opportunity to Clough to sit at Dr. Warren’s 
feet and learn of him. He was given an outlook upon the 
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foreign field, rich with prophecy ; and was taught methods 
far in advance of that day. With this vision of his future 
work filling his mind, he started on the four months of 
solitude, sailing around the Cape of Good Hope, much 
alone with his thoughts and with God. Then came a 
series of letters from Dr. Warren—wonderful letters— 
filled with practical instructions, yet always pointing to 
the deeper spiritual meaning of the missionary’s calling. 
From the first Clough had an eager teachableness in his 
attitude toward Dr. Warren, gladly heeding his counsel. 
In the application thereof to the situation facing him in 
India—he was masterful. 

He taught him to look to the social aspects of Christi- 
anity in his work in the Orient before men in the West 
had learned to express themselves in terms of the social 
gospel. Second: he held before his eyes from the first, 
somehow, as the deeper missionary motive, the getting 
hold of peoples. While addressing the individual, his 
message was to embrace social groups—households, 
villages, communities. Third: he taught him to stand 
for immediate baptism, on profession of faith in Jesus, 
the Saviour, no matter how great the numbers, as was 
done in apostolic times. 

In these three directions Dr. Warren stood back of 
Dr. Clough when he broke away from prevailing mis- 
sionary methods. There was a fourth direction: on the 
basis of the crude Indian village self-rule, Dr. Clough 
built a rudimentary church organization. In this he 
followed the advice of the group of his preachers, 
especially Yerraguntla Periah, who had served an 
apprenticeship on the Path of Yoga. They showed him 
how to Christianize the Indian village community. It 
all fitted in together, according to a divine plan. 

Yet it called for an act of faith on Dr. Clough’s part 
over and over. There were times when he realized that 
he was departing from the usual missionary procedure. 
Circumstances forced him into situations of which he 
used to say: “I asked guidance from Jesus and went 
ahead. He did not fail me.” But the direction which he 
took went according to the instructions given him by 
Dr. Warren at the beginning of his career, and to which 
he held him. Dr. Clough rendered him a most loyal 
allegiance. In his last years he said to me in a voice 
trembling with deep emotion: “To me there could be 
only one Dr. Warren. No one ever took his place.” 


Wuat Was SAID OF DR. WARREN 


Men sought to describe Dr. Warren, but could not. 
Professor O. S. Stevens, of The Newton Theological 
Institution, wrote of him: “There was something about 
his greatness of soul which instinctively won you, and 
yet it dashed you. I find no other word to express my 
thought . . . I always felt in his presence as I once 
felt when spending a day at Niagara with the far-famed 
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Emerson, that our souls did not touch each other except 
at a few points. He was imperial in his greatness of 
soul, and there was not a touch of condescension in his 
bearing.” , 

And the missionaries, how they loved him! They each 
felt they had a distinctive place in his affections, which 
they shared with no one else. As children, enfolded in 
the heart of the same mother, each had enough, and was 
satisfied. Mrs. Jewett, when I stayed with her two days, 
in 1902, to talk over with her the old days, said to me: 
“You cannot say too much about Dr. Warren in your 
book. His appearance always thrilled me. I had learned 
that what he was about to say would surely harmonize 
with his noble presence and bearing, his fine voice and 
his beautiful, consecrated face. Jewett and Clough fed 
on his letters in the early days.” 

I asked Dr. A. H. Strong, for many years president 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary, wherein the 
greatness of Dr. Warren lay. He told me that he was 
outstanding in an emotional type of Christianity which 
is rare. He added that Dr. Henry C. Mabie was thus 
gifted, but not to so eminent a degree. 

I talked with Dr. Mabie too, about Dr. Warren, and 
found again that note of reverence with which those who 
knew him spoke of him. He told me how Dr. Warren 
stirred the younger men. At some missionary gathering, 
he came upon a group of young ministers, he also among 
them, standing idly on one side. In his masterful way 
he told them to bestir themselves; to get to work at 
something; to show enthusiasm in some direction. He 
shook young Mabie gently by the shoulder and pushed 
him along. With delight he told me of it, long years 
after, when he himself was one of the secretaries of the 
same missionary society, grown to large proportions. 

Men actually enjoyed having themselves set right by 
Dr. Warren. The light of adventure in his eyes, Dr. 
Clough used to tell of a reproof given him by Dr. Warren 
during his second year in Ongole. He had written a 
somewhat forceful protest to Dr. Warren when he found 
he was to have no money for schools that year. Back 
came a letter, reasoning with him patiently, telling him, 
“Some of your expressions grated on the ears of some 
of our best brethren.” He had made it right with the 
brethren. Dr. Clough said, “It was little less than 
impudence for a young recruit, as I was then, to be 
attacking what had been their policy for seventeen 
years, yet that is what I did, and I came out ahead. As 
for that reproof—if it had been given by any other man, 
he would have heard from me. Coming from Dr. Warren, 
I kept still—I could stand anything from him.” 

He must have been a man of enormous size to make 
two such men as Mabie and Clough feel like venturesome 
boys, when telling how they had an encounter with him, 
and had to take what was coming to them. 
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quaint village of Plymouth, es- 

tablished on the Massachusetts 

shore, where, in the words of the 
hymn writer, 


I HAD long wanted to visit the 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rockbound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed, 

And the heavy night hung dark 

_ The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 
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Its historic significance in the founding of America 
is well known. To Baptists it is also of interest be- 
cause the founding of Plymouth was the result of 
obedience to a fundamental principle which Bap- 
tists everywhere have proclaimed for centuries, 
namely, religious liberty and the right of every man 











ke || to worship God according to his own conscience. 
ne | As I look back over the years, it seems strange that 
m, | I never went to Plymouth while a resident of Bos- 


ton. Yet this failure of myself and other Boston 
residents to visit Plymouth is no more unusual than 
the failure of many people living in Buffalo ever 
to see Niagara Falls. It is like something that can 
always be done and at any time and is therefore 
seldom if ever done at all. Thus when the invitation 
came from the Newton Theological Institution to give 
two lectures on Baptists in Europe, I found the op- 
portunity to spend a day at Plymouth and see for 
myself the historic Rock and other points of interest. 
My visit seemed all the more timely in that my 










THE STATELY GRANITE PORTICO ON THE SHORE AT PLYMOUTH ERECTED IN 1920 
AND CONTAINING WITHIN ITS RAILED ENCLOSURE HISTORIC PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Where Religious Liberty Began in America 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


study of the history of European Baptists had re- 
vealed how many times these denominational kins- 
men of ours in Europe had suffered grievous perse- 
cution because of their evangelical faith, and how 
often they had endured the same restriction of re- 
ligious liberty which had prompted the Pilgrims to 
sail for America. Furthermore, these persecutions 
had induced many European Baptists during the 
early part of the nineteenth century to migrate to 
America, notably Baptists from France and Sweden. 
It was Rev. F. O. Nilson, pastor of the first Baptist 
church organized in Sweden, who in 1853, banished 
from his native land because of his faith, led the 
first contingent of twenty-one Swedish Baptists to 
America. To them and to thousands who came later, 
America offered a haven of refuge just as it did to 
the Pilgrims themselves. So the nineteenth century 
brought its Mayflowers to America just as did the 
seventeenth century two hundred years earlier. 
Of chief interest to the visitor to Plymouth today 
is the historic Rock itself. There is no doubt as to 
its identity and the certainty of its having been the 
first landing place where the Pilgrims stepped ashore 
December 21, 1620. For sixty-six days they had 
sailed in the Mayflower across the stormy Atlantic, 
just two months longer than the palatial, speedy 
ocean liner of today requires to make a relatively 
smooth and pleasant crossing. The Rock now lies 
at the exact spot where it had originally been left 
by the glacial drift of the prehistoric ice age in 
North America. For nearly a century, however, the 
Rock was elsewhere. It was moved first in 1774 
to the Town Square in Plymouth. This must have 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK AS IT IS TODAY. AT EACH HIGH TIDE IT 
IS PARTIALLY SUBMERGED 


been a difficult engineering feat in those days with 
their lack of high-power derrick machinery, as the 
Rock easily weighs seven tons, although its size is 
not impressive. Here it rested at the foot of the 
Liberty Pole with its flag bearing the inscription, 
“Liberty or Death.” In 1834 the Rock was removed 
to the plot of ground in front of the Pilgrim Memo- 
rial Hall. Here its position so far from the water 
caused no end of questioning by visitors. Some 
wondered how the Pilgrims could have landed there. 
Others assumed that the tide level had receded dur- 
ing the intervening years and had left the Rock 
exposed high and dry and far removed from the 
water’s edge. So in 1880 the Rock was again moved 
back to its original spot. A canopy was erected 
over it, and then in 1920, in commemoration of the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary, a beautiful State Reserva- 
tion was established on the waterfront. All the un- 
sightly wharves and coal docks which had disfig- 
ured the immediate area surrounding the Rock were 
removed. Today the Rock, again almost submerged 
at each incoming tide, rests within a spacious col- 
umned granite portico. From its inner balcony the 
visitor gazes out to where the sky and the sea meet 
in the distant horizon and dreams of that cold and 
stormy December day when the Mayflower came 
forth from that horizon, and its Pilgrim host con- 
secrated this boulder with the touch of their feet. 

A grassy bluff known as Cole’s Hill, with a fine 
parkway and esplanade, rises from the portico. Sev- 
eral imposing monuments adorn this parkway. Not 
far away stands the massive sculptured sarcophagus, 
in the chamber beneath which rest the remains of 
the Pilgrims who perished during that first severe 
winter. Their physical constitutions could not eas- 
ily be adjusted to the terrific change from the milder 
winter climate of southern Old England to the sever- 
ity of that of southern New England. The sides of 
the sarcophagus list in bronze letters the names of 
the 44 passengers, out of the 104 brought over on 
the Mayflower, who thus succumbed. On the side 
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facing the parkway the visitor reads the following 
inseription : 

THIS MONUMENT MARKS THE FIRST BURYING 
GROUND IN PLYMOUTH OF THE PASSENGERS 
ON THE MAYFLOWER. HERE UNDER COVER OF 
DARKNESS THE FAST DWINDLING COMPANY 
LAID THEIR DEAD, LEVELING THE EARTH 
ABOVE THEM LEST THE INDIANS SHOULD 
LEARN HOW MANY WERE THE GRAVES. 
READER: HISTORY RECORDS NO NOBLER VEN- 
TURE THAN THAT OF THIS PILGRIM BAND. IN 
WEARINESS AND PAINFULNESS, IN WATCH- 
INGS OFTEN, IN HUNGER AND COLD THEY LAID 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF A STATE WHEREIN 
EVERY MAN THROUGH COUNTLESS AGES 
SHOULD HAVE LIBERTY TO WORSHIP GOD IN 
HIS OWN WAY. MAY THEIR EXAMPLE INSPIRE 
THEE TO DO THY PART IN PERPETUATING AND 
SPREADING THE LOFTY IDEALS OF OUR RE- 
PUBLIC THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Thus when the Mayflower, which had rested at 
anchor all during the winter, departed for England 
in April, 1621, only sixty Pilgrims were left to build 
the new colony. 

During that first year the Pilgrims had one 
staunch friend in Massasoit, the Indian chief. <A 
little farther along the esplanade a statue of him 





THE GRANITE SARCOPHAGUS CONTAINING THE REMAINS OF 
THE PILGRIMS WHO DIED DURING THE FIRST WINTER 


stands on a small boulder of the same rocky ele- 
ments as the original Plymouth Rock. Doubtless it 
also was carried down from the far North during the 
glacial period. A bronze plate at the base reads: 
MASSASOIT 
GREAT SACHEM OF THE 
WAMPANOAGS 
PROTECTOR AND PRESERVER 
OF THE PILGRIMS 
1621 

The statue faces the sea just as the great chief him- 
self must have stood long ago when he had his first 
glimpse of the approaching Mayflower. 

It is unfortunate that many of the historic names 
associated with the landing of the Pilgrims should 
now be used in undignified ways. How incongru- 
ous and unseemly it is to find in Plymouth the John 
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Alden Shop, Rose Standish Cafe, Miles Standish 
Cafe, John Alden Redhots, Mayflower Lunch Room, 
and other signs seeking to capitalize for commercial 
advantages today the coming of the Pilgrims long 
ago. While this is doubtless characteristic of much 
of present-day American commercialism, to the visi- 
tor who recalls the heroic story and all that it in- 
volved in sacrifice for a religious principle, it seems 
like unwarranted exploitation. 

Limits of space prohibit any extended reference 
to the many other historic spots that should be in- 
cluded in a visit here. Among them is the ancient 
burial ground, with its graves of Governor William 
Bradford, Elder Thomas Faunce, John Cotton and 
numerous others of those early Colonial days. Here 
also is the Judson lot with its monument to the 
memory of Adoniram Judson, who found his grave 
at sea. Most Northern Baptists are familiar with 
the well-known lines: 


Malden his birthplace, 

The ocean his sepulcher, 

Converted Burmans and the Burman Bible 
his monument. 


Few are aware that in Plymouth a stone sculptor 
has contributed his art in perpetuating the memory 
of this first American missionary. Full of pathos 





STATUE OF MASSASOIT OVERLOOKING THE PLYMOUTH ROCK 
PORTICO AND THE HARBOR 
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NOTWITHSTANDING THE PRESENCE OF THE MODERN AUTO- 
MOBILE, THE STREETS OF PLYMOUTH HAVE LOST NONE OF 
THEIR QUAINTNESS 


and sadness are some of the epitaphs on the old 
gravestones. Here is one at the grave of a little 
Pilgrim child: 


He listened for a while to hear 

Our mortal griefs; then turned his ear 

To angel harps and songs, and cried 

To join their notes celestial, sigh’d and died. 


Then there is the Courthouse Square; the home 
of John Bradford; the National Pilgrim Monument 
with its four pedestals emblematic of Morality, Law, 
Justice and Mercy, and its towering figure of Faith, 
one hand holding the Bible and the other pointing 
toward heaven; the Miles Standish Monument; the 
many old homes with their classic colonial doorways 
that receive such adoration from architects every- 
where; all these should have the attention of the 
visitor. Above all much time should be given to a 
leisurely and thoroughgoing tour of Pilgrim Memo- 
rial Hall, with its amazing museum and exhibit of 
famous pictures, such as the original “Landing of 
the Pilgrims” by Henry Sargent, maps, relics of all 
kinds, including Miles Standish’s famous Damascene 
sword that must have had an extraordinary history 
going back many centuries, old spinning wheels, fur- 
niture, numerous letters, documents, historic records, 
and the valuable library of the Pilgrim Society. 

The summer with its balmy, refreshing New Eng- 
land climate is an ideal time to visit Plymouth. If 
any reader of Missions is contemplating a vacation 
in the East during the coming summer, let him be 
sure to include Plymouth in his itinerary. He 
should spend at least a day here and in thoughtful 
reflection meditate on the Pilgrims and “their la- 
bors, sacrifices and sufferings for the cause of civil 
and religious liberty.” Such a visit will help him to 
appreciate more sincerely the basic religious prin- 
eiples on which our Republic was established, and to 
recognize more clearly the obligation resting upon 
him as a citizen to preserve them. 
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STILL CHANGING CHINA 


During the last eight or ten months the reports 
regarding the political situation in China have been 
quite encouraging, although in certain provinces 
there was evident lack of support for the Nationalist 
Government whose capital is at Nanking. Recently, 
however, the news dispatches have been disquieting 
and furnish an illustration of how utterly unwise it 
is for anyone to attempt to predict what will happen 
on the morrow in China. Our own foreign mission 
societies have been somewhat disturbed by reported 
Communist uprisings in South China, but thus far 
no word has come which indicates cause for serious 
alarm regarding the safety of missionaries or 
mission property. Letters written several weeks ago 
reported some anti-foreign and anti-Christian spirit 
at two or three points in the interior, but in general 
it was believed that the propaganda against 
foreigners and Christians was almost ended in most 
sections of China. 

As we go to press the dispatches report that the 
outlook is favorable for the Nationalists being able 
to control some of the revolutionary movements 
which are appearing in Shangtung Province, in 
Central China, and in the southern section of the 
country, but we cannot be sure just what is happen- 
ing. We do well to remember that whatever may 
be the political revolutions in China there is rea- 
son for confidence in the future of the Christian 
Movement in that country. Two years ago when the 
storm had reached its height some of the newspaper 
correspondents at the port cities gave the American 
public a very gloomy forecast with reference to mis- 
sionary work in China, but now it is evident that in 
certain respects Christian work is more firmly 
established in China today than was true three years 
ago. It must be admitted that not a few of the 
churches are apathetic and that during the storm 
there were losses from their membership in certain 
instances, while for the same reason candidates for 
Christian service are less numerous. At the same 
time it seems clear that most of the work in China 
to which Northern Baptists are giving support has 
been carried on almost continuously under Chinese 
leadership, and that despite all the difficulties a 
good many of the Chinese workers have grown in 
power and usefulness, for which we may be grateful. 

Through these years of storm our faith in the 


Christian Movement in China has been based on the 
fact that Christ has been formed in many Chinese 
hearts, and we know from experience that during 
periods of trial the churches of Christ have often 
grown in power, and after the storm has passed 
have usually increased in numbers. 
the political developments in China, let us be en- 
couraged by the fact that in recent years especially 
it has been demonstrated that the foundations of 
Christian work in that land stand secure. And let 
us not fail to give our love and prayerful regard to 
the missionaries and the churches in China. Nor 
should we fail to make generous offerings in support 
of the work at such an hour. 


THE SHIFTING THERMOMETER 


We quote below a paragraph from the church 
calendar of the Baptist Church of the Redeemer in 
Yonkers, which it took in turn from an editorial in 
the Milwaukee Journal. Not only are the words of 
deep importance in themselves, but they become 
doubly significant when we realize that they are not 
from a sermon, but are an editorial utterance of an 
influential daily newspaper, part of a discussion of 
the question, “Is the faith of our fathers holding its 
own?” It says the number of church members was 
never so great, the people never better off, but con- 
tributions to carrying the gospel have not kept pace 
with this growing wealth. Then comes this comment, 
which might well be reprinted in every church 
calendar and quoted at the midweek and other meet- 
ings until its truth leads to response in action: 

Zeal for spreading Christianity is the thermometer of 
church zeal and interest. It always has been. And 
when the churches give less for missions, it is even more 
serious as a sign of church decline than is the retrench- 
ment in forces in the foreign field.... Is the faith of 
our fathers losing its hold in America? That is more 
serious than most of the questions we hear asked today. 

It makes a somber tone in the picture of a country at its 

wealthiest. For it is written that where our treasure 

is, there will our heart be also. 


A DOOR “NAILED OPEN” 


Across the World of Islam is Dr. S. M. Zwemer’s 
summing up of his knowledge and conclusions after 
thirty-eight years of living in and wandering across 
it. Having gathered much in his mental kashkul, 
or “beggar’s basket,’’-he now opens his treasure to 
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all. If he does not know the world of Islam no living 
man does. He tells us of the New World of Islam, 
the British Empire and the Empire of Islam, Could 
Mohammed Read and Write? The Holy Traditions, 
Women in the Koran and Tradition, Womanhood 
Under Islam, the Mosque as a Place of Worship, 
Mecca the Mysterious, Islam and Christianity in 
Africa Today, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Islam in 
North Africa and South Africa, in Russia and India, 
and in Persia and Southeastern Europe. The scope 
is apparant, and those who know Dr. Zwemer do not 
need to be told that his chapters are never guilty of 
dullness. In his opinion this is the day of days for 
Christianity to meet Islam’s challenge to the West 
to accept Mohammed as the hope of humanity. 
“Mohammed has discovered America.” The contest 
is on, and “at last the whole of Christendom faces 
the whole Moslem world in the open.” As a conse- 
quence, he says, a great and effectual door has been 
opened for the gospel ; a door once barred and bolted 
is nailed open. Then in 380 living pages he reveals 
his reason for this statement. This is a great mis- 
sionary book, calculated to grip our laymen. Revell 
is the publisher. 


A HOPELESS RELIGION 


From a study of one of the great religions through 
the medium of Prof. James B. Pratt’s monumental 
book on The Pilgrimage of Buddhism, there has 
come a profound sense of the absolute hopelessness 
of Buddhism, and a correspondingly profound 
thanksgiving for Christianity, the religion of hope. 
Prof. Pratt is an admirer of Buddha, and presents 
him and his teachings in the most favorable light. 
He emphasizes the ethics of Buddhism, and shows 
its influence upon the lives of its devotees. What he 
cannot do is to disclose a ray of hope in it for this 
life or any other of innumerable transmigrations 
unless one is able to lose self in Nirvana. Life is a 
vain pursuit. There is no God, no Father to com- 
mune with and to care for His children. There is 
a hereafter but it also is without hope. 

That is where Christianity is unique. It is the re- 
ligion of hope. Jesus Christ revealed God as the 
Father, infinite in His love and care. He taught the 
way of life that has in it faith, aspiration, joy, self- 
giving, eternal hope. That is the good tidings of the 
gospel that gives it such power when it is brought 
home to the followers of religions that have in them 
many good things, high aspirations after truth, fine 
rules of conduct, but that lack the divine assurance 
of hope that Christianity gives. The more one 
studies Buddhism the more will one thank God for 
the revelation made through His Son, the Saviour, 
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and for the hope that fills the present with cheer and 
that “sends its shining ray far down the future’s 
broadening way.” 


A PERSONAL NOTE FROM INDIA 


A letter from Dr. Frank H. Levering of Kotagiri, 
India, who was in college with the Editor, recalls the 
fact that he has passed his eightieth birthday, having 
given his life to a most useful and influential mis- 
sionary service in the foreign field. “Length of 
days,” he says, “has been granted to us, and how 
wonderfully life has worked out for both. Both are 
confidently expecting the final triumph of Jesus 
Christ in all the non-Christian lands, and looking for 
that consummation with joyful expectation.” 

Speaking of affairs in India he says: “This land 
is turning slowly toward Jesus Christ, in spite of the 
hindrances placed in the way of Christian progress 
by political agitation, a good deal of which is futile. 
Leaving the discussion of the right or wrong of the 
presence of England in the Orient, she is not pre- 
paring to retreat. The most prominent and out- 
standing evidence of that is Singapore. From a 
naval point of view it is the heart of the East. It 
is the port through which most of the vessels coming 
to this hemisphere must pass. England has just 
established the largest floating dock in the world at 
that port and the three huge guns, cast during the 
late war, and found too large for the vessels for 
which they were intended, have followed the dock. 
She is willing to very much modify her relations to 
India, but only within the Empire. She has no 
thought of dismembering her Empire.” 
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{| Joseph Parker generally spoke to the point, as when he 
said: ‘“Meanness is a very subtle business. It was mean of 
you to put a penny into the collection with the air of a man 
who was putting in half a crown. You tried to look silver 
when you should have looked cheap copper. You cannot 
sanctify fraud by singing very loudly.” 


§] On another occasion he said: “When I was a young pastor 
a greengrocer left me because of a sermon I preached on 
bad weights and scales. He said such a subject should be 
preached upon on week-days, not on Sundays. This holy 
soul never attended a week-day service. Man is odd.” 


{{ A note from Mr. W. C. Coleman says that more than 300 
of our finest Baptist laymen have definitely accepted respon- 
sibility during the past few months as state or area leaders 
in the National Laymen’s Council, of which he is the active 
and inspiring head. It is nevertheless true that some of our 
denominational leaders do not yet know definitely what the 
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Round Tables are. To make this less possible we propose 
to give in June issue an article covering the program, plans, 
literature and work of the Council. With this as a back- 
ground it will be practicable to keep abreast of the move- 
ment, which is of vital concern to our pastors and laymen. 
In this way all inquiries can be readily met, something which 
the overworked officers cannot do personally. Meanwhile, 
laymen and pastors interested may know that the program 
is being successfully carried on by the laymen, and the 
Council will be happy to cooperate with them if they will 
write to its secretary at 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


{| Dr. Rushbrooke has recently completed a tour of northern 
Europe in the interests of the Baptist World Alliance. He 
was warmly welcomed everywhere, and says the denomina- 
tion shows indications of vigorous health in all countries save 
Finland. Preliminary arrangements were made for the 
regional conferences to be held in 1930, the first being in 
Rome in September. President John MacNeill expects to 
participate in all of them. 


{| The Danish Baptists have taken up mission work in the 
Urundi district, with Rev. M. P. Andersen and his wife as 
the first missionaries. The district lies north and east of 
Lake Tanganyika and forms the extreme eastern portion of 
the Congo Free State. These missionaries formerly worked 
with the Swedish Baptists in Congoland, and their present 
appointment signifies the increased resources and interest of 
the Danish Baptists. 


{] Of conferences there is no end. Plans are progressing for 
a Universal Religious Peace Conference in 1930, probably in 
Geneva. Last September 124 men of many faiths met there 
to consider the matter. They included Hindus, Buddhists, 
Confucianists, Parsees, Moslems, Jews, Christians. They 
had a most harmonious meeting and unanimously decided 
to go ahead. A committee of seventy has been appointed to 
make arrangements, with Dr. H. A. Atkinson of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship as secretary. A thou- 
sand delegates are expected, and the main object will be to 
discover how all the religious groups might cooperate in 
creating international good will, and act unitedly in face of 
an actual war crisis. The by-products of such a gathering 
are full of possibilities. 


{; Rural Sunday has been appointed for May 5 by the Home 
Missions Council, and it is expected that it will be observed 
by all denominations and in all countries. A suggested pro- 
gram for its observance can be obtained by applying to W. 
R. King, executive secretary, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York. If the observance is coterminous with the rural 
problems it will be universal. 


§, Dr. Herman C. E. Liu, president of Shanghai Baptist 
College, was expected to arrive at San Francisco April 17th, 
in response to an invitation from the board of trustees in 
America who desired conference with him on matters per- 
taining to the future of the College. This is not Dr. Liu’s 
first visit to America. He spent several years here in study, 
receiving the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University in June, 1922. He was here again in 1926 as he 
returned from the World Conference of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Helsingfors, Finland, where he was one of the principal 
speakers. Shanghai College is supported by both the North- 
ern and Southern Baptists, and Dr. Liu is reaching America 
in time to attend the Southern Baptist Convention at Mem- 
phis and the Northern Baptist Convention at Denver. While 
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here his time will be given largely to conferences with the 
Trustees and the Foreign Mission boards which help to 
support the institution. It will be impossible for him to 
make favorable response to all the invitations which are 
coming to him for addresses in various parts of the country. 
He must leave America July 10 to attend the World Edu- 
cational Conference at Geneva. He expects to return to 
China via Russia and Siberia. During his fifteen months of 
service as president of Shanghai College, Dr. Liu has com- 
mended himself thoroughly to the faculty and students of 
the institution and to the cooperating boards in America. 


| To show the far-reaching influence of a meeting like the 
Jerusalem Conference, we have received from Mrs. H. E. 


. Goodman a copy of the Cape Argus, of Cape Town, South 


Africa, which contains a column article reprinted from the 
Daily News, and written by A. J. Cummings, a layman who 
says he does not pretend to know much about modern re- 
ligious missions and with missionaries has no contact at all, 
yet gives one of the finest analyses of the motives and 
messages of the conference. It is indeed one of the most 
stirring reports of the great meeting which we have seen, 
and it was spread before the readers in that far-off spot. 


{| We have received a copy of The Beacon, the annual pub- 
lished by the students of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago. This fifty-two-page magazine, about the 
size of Missions’ page, is finely printed and illustrated, and 
furnishes an insight into the varied phases of the school life. 
The dedication is to “Our President, Miss Alice W. S. Brim- 
son,” and her likeness fills the first page. The contents in- 
clude administration and faculty, classes, alumnae and 
activities, religious, field and social. The President’s Mes- 
sage, centering the thought about “Doorways,” forms an 
inviting entrance to what follows. A creditable production, 
evidencing much care and working of gray matter. 


[| The death of Bishop Charles H. Brent removes from 
earthly service one of the remarkable religious personalities 
of his generation. He was an Episcopalian and a loyal one, 
but he was too large in his Christian outreach to be confined 
within denominational or national limitations. He belonged 
to the Christian world, to the peoples of the nations. No 
single influence was so powerful in the Philippines, or more 
effective in his own country or Europe. He was a mighty 
advocate of peace and of all the great causes that involve 
the higher interests of humanity. His death will be felt 
in all parts of the world. His Christianity was a living 
witness for his Master. His going is a severe loss to the 
church at large and to the world. 
€ It is significant that the Chinese Christian Church as rep- 
resented in the National Christian Council, is earnestly con- 
sidering how aid may be given to the government in its re- 
form movements and policies connected with opium, labor 
and industry. Recalling the anti-Christian expressions of a 
recent period, it indicates the change in public opinion when 
Christian help is welcomed and the church regards itself as 
a government ally. In the opinion of Dr. Rawlinson of the 
Chinese Recorder, this is- probably due to the direct influ- 
ence of Christians in the government. The government re- 
quested Rev. K. T. Chung to take up its anti-opium work. 
The government has a policy of absolute suppression of this 
traffic, though it involves a heavy forfeiture in revenue—at 
a time too when revenue is imperatively needed. 
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A GROUP OF NATIVE CHRISTIAN CHIEFS IN BELGIAN CONGO, PHOTOGRAPHED BY F. G. LEASURE 


The New Continents—America and Africa 


BY P. H. J. LERRIGO 


AGGED, jutting rocks, gray granite 
| slabs and little green islands punctuate 
| the tossing waters of the mighty Congo 
is AG in the rapids just below Leopoldville. 
REA} The river is torn into a seething tumble 
or) of broken waters, with sentinel trees 
projecting from the tiny islets amidstream. The 
Congo has taken to itself a vehement voice and its 
ceaseless basso profundo undergirds the gentler 
swish and swirl of the thousand whirling eddies 
which lace the surface of the stream with a cloud of 
spray. 

The Bantus have a proverb: “The cataract does 
not roar unless there are rocks in the river.” Cer- 
tainly the Congo is quiet enough in the still reaches 
above Stanley Pool. Silent and grim it flows deeply 
between the lush green banks. Swiftly it bears for- 
ward the heavy detritus of twenty thousand miles of 
inland waterways. The trunks and broken boughs 
of fallen forest giants speed past. Floating islands 
of waste vegetable matter in which are entangled 
occasionally the bodies of drowned animals sail on for 
a time, catch upon a snag at the river side, are dis- 
lodged by the force of the stream, and sweep again 
into the hurrying current. There is a terrible still 
threat in the deep waters, stained to a dark olive 
green by the mass of disintegrated foliage held in 
solution. The giant among rivers does not slumber, 
but he suppresses his emotion and mutes his mighty 
voice. Then comes Leopoldville and the rapids, and 
suddenly Africa is articulate. The Congo leaps to 
the battle with a mighty shout and the power which 
has sped noiselessly and smoothly along its accus- 
tomed channels breaks bounds and dashes the silence 
into a roaring welter of sound. 

The history of Africa manifests similar silences 
and ecataclysms. The mysterious continent through 
past centuries has harbored its stream of life, grim, 
terrible, inarticulate. Fearful things have lain hid- 












den in its deep pools, and the silent swiftness of its 
surface life has carried the mixed misery of a fright- 
ful social detritus. Only a little way below the rap- 
ids at Leopoldville is the place where Stanley’s canoes 
were pursued along the bank in other days by hordes 
of cannibal savages armed’ with crude stone-age 
weapons and shouting “nyama, nyama,” “meat, 
meat,”’ as they looked covetously upon the white man. 

But the brooding silence of centuries is broken 
today and the river of Africa’s life is torn into a 
thousand wild whirlpools. Modern civilization has 
undertaken to stem the flow of the savage torrent and 
the cataract screams aloud. The dark continent 
forces itself upon our consideration and we suddenly 
discover that there are profound significances for 
America in Africa’s new awakening. Comparisons 
may be made between the two great continents which 
will elicit first interest and then concern. Perchance 
they may also provoke to action. Let us note a few 
of them: 

America is the new continent of yesterday. Africa 
is the new continent of tomorrow. To its surprise, 
America finds itself beginning to grow up. The new 
Africa is born and beckons to Europe, Asia, America, 
and the peoples of the world, offering the lure of ad- 
venture, riches and room. 

America has three million square miles and a pop- 
ulation of a hundred and twenty millions. Africa has 
eleven and a quarter million square miles and a pop- 
ulation of a hundred and thirty millions. In other 
words, with an area nearly four times the size of ours, 
Africa has but few more inhabitants. It is sparsely 
settled, a factor of extraordinary significance for the 
future of the world. We have thought in terms of 
“Africa’s teeming millions.” Let us correct our 
thinking and _ substitute “Africa’s scanty man- 
power.” 

America made its way into the world’s commerce 
by means of plow and farm-wagon. Africa is thrust- 
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ing itself into the world’s industry by tractor, power 
shovel and aeroplane. Africa is born in the era of 
super-power and needs not to wait upon the slow 
processes of human brawn and muscle. The speed of 
its development, as compared with ours, will be as 
electric power compared with horse power. Sisal, 
cotton, manioc and other great harvests already 
utilize power machinery, and automobile roads even 
in advance of economic development ramify through 
the forests and over the hills. 

America uses rubber, cocoa, soap, mahogany. 
Africa supplies them. New commercial ties bind us 
to Africa daily. A little reflection will bring us vivid 
realization of the way in which the details of our 
ordinary life are bound up with Africa’s future. We 
make our toilet in the morning, using, very likely, a 
soap compounded with African palm oil. We sit 
down to breakfast and drink African produced cocoa, 
we ride to our office on rubber tires which may well 
have originated in Libera’s great plantations. 

America has harbored the world’s poor and op- 
pressed. Africa entices the world’s rich and greedy. 
One does not forget the adventures of early American 
days nor yet the stories of Eldorado. But the pic- 
ture which lives in the immigrant mind is that of the 
brooding mother beckoning the poor and needy to 
find succor on her breast. Africa is a wanton, flaunt- 
ing the lure of greater riches before the already 
wealthy. 

America has woven international threads into a 
fabric of freedom. Africa has had a septette of for- 
eign suzerainties thrust upon it. Within the past 
century seven European powers have practically 
completed the partition of Africa. These great 
alien governments now hold in their hands the des- 
tiny of the one hundred and thirty million inarticu- 
late child-peoples of Africa. They are speculating, 
experimenting, deliberating or drifting as they face 
Africa’s future and their own in relation to it. 

America’s past holds Plymouth Rock, Bunker Hill, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Amendments to the Constitution, the 
Washington Disarmament Conference. Africa’s past 
holds the witch doctor, the poison ordeal, canni- 
balism, the fifteenth century Dutch fortress, the slave 
trade, the rubber atrocities. If nothing else in the 
comparisons here instituted were calculated to excite 
the compassion of Christ in the heart of every Amer- 
ican Christian, the contemplation of the striking anti- 
thesis between our past and Africa’s should do so. 
The pitiful Christ must look forward to a glorious 
future for the Dark Continent in compensation for 
its past sorrows. 

America has ten million Afro-American citizens. 
Africa has a hundred million scars left when their 
forbears were torn away. Here is a tragic tie be- 
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tween America and Africa. Yet in the providence 
of God the slave trade has brought blessing in its 
wake. When Dr. Holley, an Afro-American leader, 
President of the State Normal School at Albany, 
Georgia, saw a great company of Congo’s half-naked 
workmen his cheek paled and he exclaimed, “‘For the 
first time in my life I thank God for the institution of 
slavery.” 

America has a store of spiritual riches gathering 
about the hundreds of young men and women given 
to Africa for humble service. Africa has a growing 
wealth of spiritual life because of the gospel brought 
by them. Missionary service has meant genuine fel- 
lowship and brotherhood between American and Af- 
rican.. We are rich to have given and we are enriched 
again to have received. back from the African what 
he has to give in return. Africa’s complete redemp- 
tion must rest with the black man, but the white man 
has had the privilege of carrying to him the Christ 
who makes possible that redemption. 

America has been a flaming crucible for the amal- 
gamation of many white strains into a nation. Africa 
is a retort holding the makings of a possible frightful 
racial explosion. The only possible retarding agent 
or element which can avert the impending dangers 
of racial conflict in Africa is Christian brotherhood. 
Already leaders of white and black races alike are 
earnestly seeking through conference and friendly 
intercourse to discover ways and means of bringing 
about mutual understanding. 

America is the modern giant of peaceful commer- 
cual expansion. Africa has commercial possibilities 
big with promise or terrible with threat. There are 
evidences that Christian principle among business 
men is having its effect in moulding policies and 
practices in new commercial and industrial enter- 
prises in such a way as to recognize the rights and 
needs of the people of Africa, and even self interest 
alone has forced upon employers of labor and gov- 
ernments the recognition that fair-dealing and hu- 
manity are essential to the conservation of Africa’s 
man-power. 

America is a network of railways. Africa begins 
to be marked with the sign of the cross as railway 
systems converge from north to south and from east 
to west. The railroad reaching northward from the 
Cape has entered the heart of Congo. The French 
build downward from Algiers. The Belgians make 
a broad-gauge road of their line inward from the 
western coast. There seems little doubt that a great 
transcontinental line will ultimately cross Central 
Africa. The intersection of these great systems can 
only be in Congo, and here where the cross divides 
the great continent of need, God has given our repre- 
sentatives the privilege of helping to establish amid 
the torn torrents the foundation of the new Africa. 
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VIEW OF CAMP JOHN HAY AT BAGUIO, FHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Baguio—A Philippines Dream City 


BY HENRY WESTON MUNGER OF SAN JOSE, P. I.. 


Horne] N the crest of a ridge, five thousand feet 
4 above sea level, in the heart of the pri- 
meval forest, surrounded by lofty pine- 
4 clad mountains, in a country inhabited 
| only by primitive tribes of Filipinos, there 
#j is a modern American city with hotels, 

a——==aeu Stores, theatres, markets, churches, libra- 
ries, electric light and water systems, paved roads and 
automobiles galore. This surpassingly beautiful place 
is the product of American skill, ingenuity and perse- 
verance. It was built originally as a resort and summer 
capital where foreigners and government officials might 
come to get a respite from the oppressive heat of the 
plains during the hot season of April and May. 

From the lowlands there are two approaches to the 
city—the Benguet Trail and the Naguilian Trail. The 
former is the more direct and therefore the more fre- 
quented. It enters the mountains at the Agna River 
and follows the canyon for nearly 20 miles; then makes 
a sharp turn and zigzags up the mountainside, climbing 
about a thousand feet to the crest of the ridge. From 
traversing the weirdest, wildest, rockiest, most scenic 
country imaginable, the tourist suddenly finds himself 
in a modern city. The road through the canyon, which 
is wide enough for but one car to pass at a time, is cut 
out of the solid rock anywhere from 20 to 100 feet above 
the bed of the river. The original cost to the govern- 
ment was several million pesos (peso equals 50 cents). 
A block system with telephone connections is main- 
tained. At the entrance to the first block the guard 
takes the number of the car, the number of passengers 
and the name of the owner, so if any driver proves to 
be reckless or light-headed and leaves the narrow road 
for the aeroplane route the guard at the next station 
soon knows about it and sends a squad of men to pick 





up the remains. There are restraining walls most of the 
way and if the driver will but stay in the road there need 
be no disaster. 

Baguio with its approaches is a wonderful engineering 
feat and a monument to American skill and daring. To 
subdue such impregnable forces of nature and to make 
this wilderness blossom like the rose deserves all praise. 
But even more wonderful is the achievement of the 
officials, teachers and missionaries, who in loneliness 
and privation, by their tact and sympathy and friendli- 
ness, broke down the adamant walls of suspicion and 
distrust and captured the hearts of these untamed 
savages. A few years ago a man took his life in his 
hands who entered these mountains without an armed 
escort. Now he may wander through them at will alone 
and unarmed and be as safe as he would be at his own 
fireside, for he will find a friend in every native he 
meets. The Igorrotes are to a man enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the American regime. 

What a transformation in the short space of a genera- 
tion! Under these same pine trees where the savage 
was wont to woo his dusky mate, well-dressed and cul- 
tured men and maidens now pursue their courtship. 
In place of the hum of the poisoned arrow, the groans of 
the victims and the weird dance of savages, the tennis 
ball bounds on the asphalt court and the hills ring with 
the honk of the automobile horn and the shout of chil- 
dren at play. These same head-hunters may be seen 
any day at work about the houses of the Americans, 
working on the road, or perhaps acting as caddies on the 
golf links. It is a far cry from hunting a human head to 
chasing a golf ball over the links. 

To this Dream City every season come the elite of the 
Philippines—wealthy Filipinos, American officials, jaded 
business men with their families, teachers and mis- 
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sionaries—to walk or motor, to play golf or tennis, and 
to enjoy the fresh vegetables, the bracing air, the great 
variety and profusion of flowers, and at night to read or 
chat or play in front of crackling wood fires. 

The Methodists have a large compound with a number 
of rustic cottages tucked away in the woods overlooking 
Whitmarsh Valley. On the opposite ridge is the Presby- 
terian group of cottages. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has a large house in a fine location. The 
Christian Mission has several cottages. Even the 
Seventh Day Adventists have a row of modest cottages. 
But the Baptists—the Baptists have to shift for them- 
selves. They may rent a cottage, if they can find one, 
or live in Teachers’ Camp, or camp out in their own 
tents, or—go to the hotel. 

There was quite a group of us Baptists up there this 
year—the Misses Lagergren, Dowell, Pettit, Golden- 
berg, Ernest and Therolf, the Feldmanns and the 
Mungers. The Feldmanns camped out on a little ridge 
which overlooked a wide and deep valley and gave them 
a magnificent view of the mountains. They paid the 
city for their lights and water, but the view was free. 

Mrs. Munger and I motored the 175 miles from 
Manila. As we left the hotel the bold outline of Mari- 
vales was beginning to show against the reddening sky 
of the dawn, and the streets were still in shadow. We 
reached Baguio early in the afternoon and stopped at 
the Teachers’ Camp. This institution is operated by 
the Bureau of Education, primarily for teachers, but is 
open to outsiders so long as accommodations are avail- 
able. There were about 100 Americans and 1,500 
Filipinos in the camp. 

While here we had the privilege of hearing Dr. 
J. W. Jenks, famous political economist, lecture on the 
“Rehabilitation of Europe,” and Governor-General 
Stimson on the relations that should exist between the 
various races and groups in the Philippines. 

One day a party of us made a visit to Haight’s place. 
Haight was an ex-soldier. He contracted T. B. and the 
doctor ordered him to the mountains. So he took unto 
himself a wife from among the Igorrotes, settled on a 
small plateau 8,000 feet above sea level and 35 miles 











MR. AND MRS. MUNGER’S TENT IN TEACHERS’ CAMP, WITH TENT 
BOY, SATURNINO (AN IGORROTE) IN THE DOOR 


from Baguio, and cleared a farm. He died a few years 
ago, but his wife and children carry on the work. The 
place is reached by a narrow dirt road about as wide as 
the width of an ordinary car with a few inches to spare. 
It runs along the side of the mountain all the way and 
is one of the most scenic drives I have ever taken. On 
the inside the mountain rises precipitately and on the 
outside there is a sudden drop of a mile, more or less. 
There are no restraining walls and the outer wheels for 
most of the way are about fwo inches from the edge. 
The road winds and turns and dips and circles in a most 
bewildering fashion, and so often and so fast that pas- 
sengers are frequently sick from the constant turning. 
We averaged about 20 miles an hour. I was not sure 
whether the chauffeur was seriously contemplating man- 
slaughter, whether he wanted to scare us to death, or 
was just reckless. All the way we had a wonderful 
panoramic view of range on range of mountains—we 
counted seven at one time. We are glad we went—but 
never again, not until we can go by rail or by a well- 
protected boulevard. 
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A four-day conference of missionaries was held in 
May in which we discussed mission work in general and 
student work in particular. It was very interesting and 
profitable to hear of the work being done in all the 
Missions and on all the fields in the Philippines. On 
Sundays a congregation of Americans and Filipinos 
gathered in the little chapel of the United Brethren 
Mission. The pulpit was occupied in turn by visiting 
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preachers. We had delightful fellowship with the mis- 
sionaries of our own and of other Boards who in different 
parts of the islands are bearing the same burdens, doing 
the same work, and trying to solve the same problems as 
we in our field of Antique. Altogether we enjoyed a 
season of physical recuperation and spiritual refresh- 
ment, and came back to San Jose with renewed courage 
and enthusiasm for our missionary task. 
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Burma Visits India 


BY HELEN K. HUNT OF RANGOON 


=a) | was the Friday after Christmas when 
3} we set sail for Madras. There were forty 
of us—the first big delegation we had 
| ever sent from Burma to the quadrennial 
! Student Christian Conference. There 
were twelve girls and nine men from Judson College, 
three girls and three men from University College, 
five girls who had been teaching, three men from 
our seminaries, Miss Amaron, Mr. Dyer, Mr. Josif, 
Mr. Chartrand and myself. 

We were all set for the gayest kind of voyage with 
our high spirits, our musical instruments, and the 
whole upper rear deck to ourselves. As soon as we 
were out of the river it began to rain and the ship 
began to roll. Never once did it stop until we pulled 
inside the Madras breakwater on Monday afternoon. 
In the pouring rain we had to carry our luggage— 
mountains of it—across a big jetty and up to the 
buses which were to take us to Poonamalee. In the 
pouring rain we had to unpack and settle ourselves 
in the huge barracks which had been prepared for us. 
Never once was there a single word of complaint. 

The conference arrangements were very simple; 
we sat on the floor for all the meetings, and at meal 
time we ate our food off large plantation leaves. 

Dr. John R. Mott was there and gave us the finest 
talk of the whole conference. We were much im- 
pressed by the Chinese men and women and by the 
Japanese, by Mrs. Choi of Korea and by Max Yergen 
of South Africa. Mr. Hoffman, who is in charge of 
the international student self-help work, aroused our 
Burma crowd to the point where they were dreaming 
all sorts of ways in which students could help them- 
selves. Burma simply adopted as her own Miss 
Derricotte, an American Negro who taught us a lot 
of Negro spirituals. We have not yet clarified our 
ideas and impressions, for it was all too new and 
kaleidoscopic, but we have lots to think over. One 
strong impression was that we of Burma felt de- 
cidedly foreign in India, and our problems were 
quite different. 

One of the big contributions which we made was 
the spirit of our delegation. We were like one big 





family there. We had been a little shy when we 
started, but after three days of illness on the boat 
we couldn’t act too dignified. Then we felt so home- 
sick among all the others that we simply beamed 
whenever we saw one of our own number. In fact 
we talked and walked together so naturally that we 
almost caused a revolution. Our natural behavior 
was an eye-opener to the students of India. Be- 
cause this was the first joint conference of men and 
women in India the leaders had been very careful to 
have them together only during the meetings. 
Finally the men rebelled, saying that the conference 
had been announced as a joint one and yet the Bible 
groups and discussion groups had keen kept separate 
for men and women. The Indian leaders took a vote 
among the girls and after that we had joint discus- 
sion groups and sing-songs. They seemed to enjoy 
seeing the natural behavior of our group of young 
people. Our Burma students made hosts of friends 
with all nationalities. I overheard many compli- 
mentary things about them, for everyone agreed that 
they were the easiest to get acquainted with. 

The conference closed at noon on Monday. That 
afternoon we spent in sight-seeing in Madras, where 
we saw the Museum, the Victoria Institute, the 
Aquarium and the lovely grounds of the Woman’s 
Christian College. That night we traveled third- 
class by train to Madura, where we inspected the 
Congregational work there, and visited a huge 
temple with its throng of Hindu worshippers. 
Although we thought we were doing the sight-seeing 
we found that we were always followed by a crowd 
to whom we seemed very curious. 

At last, when we reached our boat we found that 
the storm signals were up, although this time of year 
is supposed to be very calm. After tossing all the 
way over we pitched all the way back. For two days 
it was wretched, but on the third day we got up 
into the air, and when we reached home we were all 
cheerful. We cannot say enough good things about 
our students. Through all the discomforts and in- 
conveniences there was not one word of complaint. 
But oh, how glad we were to be home again. 
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The Religious Situation in Nicaragua 


BY CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


8) South America was Colombia, and in 
Signs are 
not wanting that the grip of the Church 
=| on the latter is loosening. By grace of 
a free election, supervised by United States Marines, 
the Liberal party has come into power. Because 
certain senators and deputies held over from a pre- 
vious period, the present Congress is evenly divided 
between the two parties. After the election next 
November there will doubtless be returned sufficient 
Liberal members to give that party full control of 
publie policy. But even then there is to be antici- 
pated the enactment of no such laws as gave to 
Mexico an anti-Catholic notoriety. Liberalism in 
Nicaragua would be counted conservatism elsewhere. 
Very few Liberals are hostile to the Church of Rome. 

The most Catholic city of the Republic is Leon 
and yet for many years it has been overwhelmingly 
Liberal. Here are twenty-seven churches for a pop- 
ulation of sixty thousand. Here also are seven 
“ways of the cross” along which seven images of 
the suffering Christ are borne by seven groups of 
people each Friday in Lent. Tonight as the Baptist 
believers of Leon gather to study God’s word, a band 
of music headed by priest and acolytes and followed 
by devout women and men carrying candles, will 
march by the gospel hall, accompanying the image of 
Christ bowed down under the cross. 

Half way between Leon and the sea is the im- 
portant city of Chinandega, where tracts have been 
distributed by visiting Christian workers, but where 
the citizens have never allowed a preaching service 
to be held. And Chinandega is also strongly Liberal! 

How then has the triumph of the Liberal party 
affected the religious situation, if so many Liberals 
are loyal Roman Catholics? The situation is im- 
proved in two ways. First, the Liberal party is not 
allied with the hierarchy as is the Conservative 
party, and some of its leaders are decidedly un- 
friendly to the Church, and therefore under the new 
administration no impediments and annoyances are 
put in the way of Protestant missions. There is 
better protection and order than formerly, due no 
doubt to the more efficient policing of the country 
by a Nicaraguan constabulary officered by picked 
men from the United States Marine Corps. In the 
second place the new administration is reducing the 
amount of state aid granted to Roman Catholic 
schools. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that when an effort was made by a zealous Catholic 
deputy to secure an appropriation for a certain 





church school, another deputy arose and said that 
if any new subsidies of this kind were made, he 
would advocate one for the Colegio Bautista 
(Baptist College), as being the best school in the 
republic. 

Managua, the capital, is the one city which is a 
genuinely Liberal. Two large congregations of 
evangelical believers, one Baptist and the other per- 
taining to the Central American Mission, attest the 
freedom of opportunity for preaching the gospel. 
Here also is located the Colegio Bautista, a coedu- 
cational school embracing all grades from the first 
up through the high school and enrolling nearly four 
hundred pupils. The boarding department is small 
because of limited equipment and not for lack of 
applicants. For those outside of Managua who 
want higher education for their boys, it is a choice 
between the Jesuit school at Granada and the 
Baptist school at Managua. Here also is located the 
new Evelyn Briggs Cranska Memorial Hospital of 
the Woman’s Society, which is just about to open its 
doors, adding new prestige to the evangelical cause. 
The one great lack in the development of our mission 
is a church building. The congregation is here— 
three hundred generally in attendance—but the 
meeting place is a rented dwelling, dingy in appear- 
ance and not adapted to religious purposes. Out- 
side of Managua there are Baptist churches in five 
important centers each with outstations in the sur- 
rounding country. All this is on the Pacific slope. 
East of the two great lakes is a large stretch of 
sparsely settled country, difficult of access until one 
comes to the Atlantic Coast. At Bluefields there is a 
Moravian Mission for Indians and English-speaking 
Negroes. This Mission is more than eighty years old, 
having been founded when the Mosquito Coast was 
a British protectorate, but as none of its services is 
in Spanish it has not affected the growing Nicara- 
guan population. On the more populous Pacific 
coast a small Pentecostal Mission and the non-de- 
nominational Central American Mission divide with 
Baptists the responsibility for evangelizing Nica- 
raguans in their own tongue. And of these Missions 
only the Baptist seems to be building up a body of 
Nicaraguan pastors capable of carrying on the work 
in the absence of American leaders. As a rule faith 
missions are more dependent for the success of their 
work upon foreign missionaries than are the denomi- 
national boards. 

The trend of the times is unmistakably toward a 
weakening of the hold of the Roman Church upon 
the popular mind. The real struggle of ideas will be 
between modern paganism and evangelical Christi- 
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anity. Near the hotel in Leon where this is being 
written, there is a popular bookstore, presided over 
by a genial free thinker and anti-Catholic. Promi- 
nently displayed on a few shelves are cheap porno- 
graphic pamphlets, such as one finds in all Latin- 
American bookstores, but the real spirit of the place 
is seen in an oil-painting hung directly behind the 
counter, depicting a bonfire of books, fed by a priest 
on one side and Satan on the other, both agreeing 
on what should be burned. On the shelves beneath 
are such works as this, “Jesus Christ Never Existed.” 
I am told that the artisans of Leon are well organized 
in labor unions, and that they read this anti-religious 
literature. To offset this propaganda in Leon we 
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have two youthful pastors who distribute such re- 
ligious tracts as they can obtain without cost, and 
who have succeeded in placing their papers in the 
public reading room of the city. Also the Baptists of 
Nicaragua publish their own paper, which instructs 
them in the principles of their faith. To meet that 
atheism which is the fruit of an outworn and life- 
less religion, the Colegio Bautista of Managua is 
training a few of the choicest youths of the land in 
the rudiments of modern knowledge in a warm 
evangelistic atmosphere. Protestant believers are 
not numerous, but they are of a type that will make 
their influence felt in the country with a power out 
of proportion to their numbers. 
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A Visit to Ningpo 


BY L. C. HYLBERT 


omg) T was my privilege to be with our mission- 
ng is aries and Chinese friends in Ningpo re- 
1 f¥eq| cently and to enter into the services of the 
f church over Sunday. It was good indeed 
4 to get back to my .old station which seems 

more like home than any other place in China. 

The immediate occasion for going to Ningpo was 
the wedding of Mr. Nee Gee-fu, who for a number of 
years worked with me among the churches in the 
Ningpo district. His wife is the daughter of Mr. 
Sung who used to be the teacher of Chinese classics 
in Shanghai College. She herself was educated in 
the hospital in Hangchow as a doctor and for several 
years served in the Tinghai Hospital. They will live 
in Shanghai where Mr. Nee has a position in the 
Commercial Press. 

On Sunday morning I attended the meeting in 
the Hospital Chapel and heard a very interesting 
evangelistic sermon preached to the doctors, nurses 
and a number of patients who were able to attend. 
The spirit of the service was fine and I am sure that 
the impression on the patients was most helpful. 

In the afternoon I attended a union consecration 
and farewell service in honor of two Ningpo Chinese 
girls who have given themselves for missionary 
labor in the Provinee of Yunnan. This proved to 
be quite an incident in the life of the Ningpo com- 
munity. The fact that two of the young women who 
were raised and educated in Ningpo had heard and 
obeyed this call to work in the far away Province 
of Yunnan had a very helpful influence on the whole 
Christian constituency in the Ningpo district. Tre- 
mendous interest was manifested in this meeting. 

While we sometimes think it is difficult for our 


missionaries in America to leave their homes and 
come to China, I am sure that it is no more of a 
sacrifice or more difficult an undertaking than it is 
for these two girls to leave this section of China and 
go into the interior so far away from home and 
friends to give their lives in effort for the people 
there. No other incident in the life of the Ningpo 
Church has come more closely to the hearts of the 
people than the dedication of these two young 
people to Christian mission work. The dedication 
was very beautifully carried out and after the ser- 
vice one of the girls spoke very earnestly and effec- 
tively of her Christian experience and her desire to 
earry the gospel message to the people of Yunnan. 

Another incident well worth relating is the fact 
that on Sunday in the city of Ningpo, the city 
officials led a crowd of young radical enthusiasts to 
several of the temples and demolished the idols in 
the temples. Public speeches were made denouncing 
superstition and dependence on the god of the 
temple, with admonition that the people themselves 
must develop a consciousness of their own responsi- 
bility and dependence upon their own strength and 
ability to develop a new China. It was declared that 
they would not cease in their destructive measures 
until all the idols in all temples should be thoroughly 
destroyed. I hope that the Christians of the district 
will be alert to the situation and will be able to pre- 
sent the Christian message in such a way that they 
can supply the need of the human heart and lead 
the people in their patriotic enthusiasm to an under- 
standing of and a devotion to Christ who is worthy 
of worship, and can lead these people to a true life 
of strength, liberty and peace. 





Missions in Pictures 


Faculty, staff and students of the Baptist Institute for Christian workers in Philadelphia, taken in fron 
Wilbur in rear row to the immediate left of Seniors in cap and go 
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The Little Lake Girl 


BY DR. L. T. AH PON, 


This is a true story, told to 






oD i, the Southern Shan States about twenty miles 
hs s24| from Taunggyi there is a lake known as the Iule 
OF =) Lake. On the banks of this lake there are many 

265] WX Gu) Villages in which the lake-dwellers live. . They 
ae are known as Instas and are a Burman race, 
pais a peculiar brogue of Burmese rich in labials. 
Near the southern end of this village a little mission was 
started by a teacher from the Taunggyi American Baptist 
Mission School. His name is Sya Myat Min. He origin- 
ally came from Moulmein and his ancestors were preachers 
in the days of the great missionary, Dr. Judson. He 
preached the gospel to the lake-dwellers who are staunch 
Buddhists, very devout and loyal to their religion. To 
reach the children of the place he started a little school and 
persuaded a girl from Morton Lane School, Moulmein, to 
teach in the school. The teacher’s name is Ma Hla Thin, 
and being an earnest worker for the Lord she did her best 
to impart to the children in her charge the knowledge of 
the living God. 

This new teaching about the Christian God went deep into 
the heart of a little Lake girl. She went home after school 
and told her mother that there is a True God invisible to 
the eye but nevertheless living, and therefore the idols of 
Buddhism which they worship were dead things of wood 
and stone. 

This talk upset the mother very much and she set about 
to eradicate such a strange notion out of her girl’s head. 
She gave nice things to her daughter to please her and to 


The Fate 


QIN returning to Swatow from a country 
(Ce fey 


GS 





BS gi trip, Miss Melvina Sollman of South 
ey China told the following story: 

In a certain city in China the order 
had gone forth that on the morrow all the 
idols were to be destroyed. That day and far into the 
night the worshipers, chiefly the women and girls 
but also many men, availed themselves of the last 
chance to worship the idols they believed in. The 
next morning they assembled again in the temple to 
see what would be done. 

A soldier of the Republic came in and stood be- 
fore the largest idol. In a loud voice he called, “Old 
idol, ean you sound?”’ There was no response. 

Again he called, “Can you sound?” Again there 
was no response. “Well,” said he, “If you can’t 
sound, I can.” 

He raised his rifle and fired and split the wooden 


eh 


OF BURMA 
the Lahu (Burma) children 


make her think of the love of a mother, and dressing her 
up finely with all the nice things a little girl loves she took 
her one worship day to the monastery. The girl was pleased 
with her beautiful dress, the nice scarf on her shoulders and 
the gold ornaments on her person, her hair beautifully 
combed and knotted, and she appreciated the love of her 
mother as a good girl should. 

There was a crowd of worshipers, and the priest was 
leading the worship of the Buddha in the intoned and 
solemn words of the Buddhist ritual, the people in unison 
following reverently the words of the ritual in response. 
They folded their palms in supplication in the attitude of 
worship and bowed down at the proper times and places of 
the ritual. The mother told her girl to sit in the proper 
posture and to hold her hands reverently like all the others, 
and to encourage her in the worship of her idol she said, 
“My dear, bow down and worship the Buddha; you can see 
our God, but the Christian God is not true because you 
cannot see him.” The little girl could not gainsay this and 
obeyed her mother, shutting her eyes and bowing down like 
all the others in worship to the Buddha’s image shining in 
gold and very visible to the eye. But the little mind was 
working and the little heart was true to the real God, and 
when she got up from her bent posture she was ready with 
her reply. 

“Mother,” she said earnestly, “we can see our God, but 
he cannot see us. The Christians cannot see their God, 
but He can see them.” 


of an Idol 


idol’s head. The people watched to see if he would 
fall down dead; but when nothing happened to him 
they said, “Well, surely that idol was no good, or 
he would have killed that soldier.” 

The idols in South China are being removed from 
city after city. But there are multitudes of the 
simple people who will not become atheists. Many 
will still worship their ancestors. Some will doubt- 
less conceal their little images and tablets and wor- 
ship in secret, or for a time they may be allowed 
freedom in their own homes. And some will come 
to the Christian churches and worship the God who 
ean “sound,” the God who has sometimes protected 
His churches, who has prospered His people, and has 
brought nearly every one of them safely through the 
terrors of these communist raids. 

China could become Christian now, if enough 
people who are now Christian really cared. 
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Missionary Education Books 


Some very interesting missionary study 
books lie on the reviewer’s table, remind- 
ing us that a new year of assemblies and 
conferences, church mission schools and 
vacation Bible schools and reading con- 
test diligence is at hand. It is good to 
note the high quality of the literature 
now provided by the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, the Central Committee 
for the United Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions, with headquarters at Cambridge, 
Mass., and our own Department of 
Missionary Education. The educational 
development demands literature apace 
with it in information and accuracy. 

Taking first the two books published 
by the Central Committee, we have 
Margaret Applegarth’s Going to Jerusa- 
lem, in which, as the truthful Foreword 
says, she has led the Juniors down the 
ages, pointing out in her vivid fashion 


, the coming of Christ into all the world 





| through His disciples, as He planned. 


This is a book for all boys and girls, in 
classes, groups, or individually. There 
is only one Margaret Applegarth in our 
ranks in her ability to seize the salient 
points of a story and make it grip you. 
She begins with the boy Jesus at twelve 
in the Temple, and then tells how the 
news spread, full of romance and thrill. 
Striking illustrations, rapid movement, 
masterly grasp of vital facts and inci- 
dents—an unusual book that mothers, 
too, will enjoy, and from which fathers 
will learn much, if they can be got to 
begin a chapter. (75c. cloth, 50c. paper.) 


The second volume is From Jerusalem 
to Jerusalem, by Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, and is the year’s study 
book for women’s societies. To quote 
the author, it is an attempt to show in a 
brief survey the expansion of the Chris- 
tian Church throughout the centuries. 
The Jerusalem Conference has awakened 
a wide interest in the missionary move- 
ment, but this fact has made apparent 
the lack of background, necessary to a 
right understanding of missionary effort 
in our own day. Such a bird’s-eye view 


| as Mrs. Montgomery here gives has long 
| been needed. She is rarely qualified to 





write the story, and has packed these 225 
pages with facts apprehended, correlated 
and woven into a history that becomes 


vital through contact with a sympa- 
thetic and devoted historian. It is a 
study book of a thousand, and we can 
wish for our Baptist women—and Guild 
girls also—nothing better than a thor- 
ough and thoughtful reading and study 
of this volume, one of the best that Mrs. 
Montgomery has produced. (75c. in 
cloth, 50c. in paper.) 

From the Missionary Education Move- 
ment comes a volume on The Missionary 
Education of Primary Children, by Wil- 
helmina Stooker, professor of Religious 
Education in Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, with a varied training and expe- 
rience qualifying her to write a book for 
those who have to do, as parents or 
teachers or missionary workers, with the 
primary children in our racially con- 
glomerate country. The conversational 
form is effective, and the author, who is 
reporting actual happenings and record- 
ing real experiences of teachers and par- 
ents, is able to cover all the points of 
interest and concern relating to the 
proper missionary education of the boys 
and girls. The book is as readable as it 
is real and practical and inspiring. Val- 
uable indeed are the chapters on the 
home and missionary education, the 
church organized for missionary educa- 
tion, and trained teachers and parents. 
Join a group with Miss Stooker as 
leader, and you will not only gain knowl- 
edge but enthusiasm. The matter is a 


- vital one to the future of America. ($1 


in cloth; 182 pages.) 
Ww 


With and Without Christ, by Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, is in a class by itself. It 
is a living testimony book, in which this 
widely known Indian mystic and evan- 
gelist gives incidents taken from the lives 
of Christians and non-Christians which 
illustrate the difference in’ lives lived 
with Christ and without Christ. The 
story of the Sadhu’s conversion, in which 
he had a Paul-like vision of Christ, would 
seem doubtful if his whole life after it 
had not been transformed, as was Paul’s. 
A book of spiritual insight and refresh- 
ing, making the Living Christ a reality; 
a sermon-source of inspiring illustra- 
tions. (Harper and Brothers; $1.50.) 

Old Faith and New Knowledge, by Dr. 
James H. Snowden, is a book for the 
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thoughtful reader who brings intelligence 
and desire for understanding to the con- 
sideration of great subjects. The author’s 
purpose is to discuss the relation between 
religion and science in an irenic spirit 
and with impartial review of the facts, 
and to provide a reasonable basis for the 
living and working together of the forces 
too often separated by controversy. The 
book is written on a lofty plane, with 
firm basis in the Scriptures and in the 
deity and supernatural works of Christ. 
Careful reading will increase the knowl- 
edge that makes for faith and brother- 
hood in Christ. (Harpers; $2.50.) 


Tongues of Fire, compiled by Grace 
H. Turnbull, is a collection of ex- 
tracts from the sacred books of the 
pagan world and the writings of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers. The 
extracts begin in the fifth century B. C. 


‘and come down to the sixth A. D., clos- 


ing with the Koran. The result brings 
within a single volume the highest peaks 
of thought and godward aspiration of 
the human spirit through the ages, seek- 
ing after God if haply He might be 
found. The nobility of soul disclosed in 
the quest only makes more pathetic its 
futility outside of the Christian revela- 
tion. We do not agree with Miss Turn- 
bull in some of the views expressed in 
the Introduction, but there is undoubted 
value in this accumulation of evidence 
that man is incurably religious, and such 
a study of comparative religions through 
their scriptures tends to a deeper ‘un- 
derstanding of the alien races who are 
still seeking after God, and toward whom 
we have a missionary obligation yet un- 
discharged. The selections show careful 
choice and the publishers have given 
the work a most satisfactory typography. 
(The Macmillan Co.; $3.50.) 


Books Received 


The Bible and Social Problems, by Wal- 
ter L. Lingle, D.D., LL.D. Revell; $1.75. 

Concerning the Collection, by Monroe E. 
Dodd. Revell; $1.50. 

A Modern Martyr, revised by the Very 
Rev. James A. Walsh. Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America. 

Stories for All the Year, by Sara Ward 
Stockwell. Judson Press; $1.50. . 

Enlisting Laymen, by Frederick A. Agar. 
Judson Press; $1.00. ; 

We Believe in Immortality, edited by 
Sydney Strong. Coward-McCann; $1.50. 

A History of Christian Missions in China, 
by K. S. Latourette. Macmillan, $5.00. 

The Pilgrimage of Buddhism, by James 
B. Pratt. Macmillan; $3.00. 

The Changing Family, by George Walter 
Fiske. Harpers; $2.25. 

The Land of Gods and Earthquakes, by 
Douglas Haring. Columbia University 
Press; $3.50. 
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Dedication Days at the Baptist Institute 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 























me) 'T LAST, after many years of 
a) hoping, working and waiting, 
m| the Baptist Institute for 
Christian Workers in Phila- 
Sy) delphia has a home to its 
liking and thoroughly adapted to its 
uses. The dedication of its completed 
buildings—March 20-23—was a memo- 
rable event in its history. It was good to 
be there and share in the jubilant cele- 
bration. To one man, President John 
Milnor Wilbur, it was the realization of 
a vision that came to him as a young 
minister twenty years ago. Deeply im- 
pressed with the demand for trained 
young women in the home and foreign 
mission fields, the churches and Sunday 
schools, he found in Philadelphia a Bap- 
tist Training School established in 1892 
by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society of Pennsylvania under the in- 
spiration of Mrs. Ellen H. Cushing of 
Burma, who was home on furlough. 
Here was his opportunity. In 1909 he 
became the president and began to apply 
his vision. The Institute of today is 
due to his persistent effort and un- 
wearied devotion to an ideal. In the 
early days many counted him a vision- 
ary, now all praise his foresight and 
achievement. The first home was at 
Tenth and Catharine Streets. In 1912 
the Anna M. Watson Building on Sny- 
der Avenue was erected, and housed the 
school until the recent alterations were 
made, and the new extension, running 
through to Passayunk Avenue, was fin- 
ished. 
The dedicatory program was spread 
over four days, with afternoon tea, din- 
ner and reception each day, and a special 





service in the evenings. Wednesday 
was Home and Alumnae Night, when 
nine of the graduates told of their joy 
in work in various fields—city and for- 
eign missions, religious education, Y. W. 
C. A., pastor’s assistant, social service, 
and pastor’s helpmeet—indicating the 
range of preparation. Among the speak- 
ers was Miss Janet S. McKay (12), 
formerly Institute field secretary, now 
administrative secretary of our Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society. Miss Dorothy 
Sumerau (’18) contributed a chapel ded- 
ication hymn. The Institute has every 
reason to be proud of its alumnae. In 
their character and work lies its unim- 
peachable recommendation. 

Thursday was the Call of the King- 
dom, with a complimentary dinner to 
the pastors of Philadelphia and vicinity 
as a satisfactory prelude to the evening 
exercises, which had as leading features 
an address by Miss Alice W. S. Brim- 
son, president of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago, on “The 
Soul’s Equipment for Service,” in 
which she demonstrated impressively her 
fitness for the important place of lead- 
ership she occupies; and a second by 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, home secretary of 
our Foreign Mission Society, who 
sounded “The New World Call” with 
vividness and power. 

Friday was the main day of dedica- 
tion. The complimentary dinner this 
time was by the trustees to the officials 
and representatives of organizations and 
other invited guests, a large company in 
all. The dining room was spacious, 
however, the provision ample, and the 
hour genuinely sociable. It was a 
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greater problem how to get the people 
into the chapel for the evening program. 
The representatives, twenty-seven in 
number, had seats on the platform, to- 
gether with speakers, trustees and man- 
agers. The students—freshmen and 
juniors in white, seniors in regulation cap 
and gown, filled the front pews. The 
program was exceptionally impressive, 
from the stately processional, “Cross of 
Christ, Lead Onward,” to the recessional, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord.” Dignity, 
reverence and finish marked the entire 
proceedings. The students did their 
part perfectly and their singing was a 
joy to hear. 


The president of the board of trus- 
tees, William D. Gherky, was in the 
chair. After response, song and prayer, 
the representatives were recognized by 
rising as their names were called. The 
list embraced nearly all of our denomi- 
national organizations, including a num- 
ber of colleges and seminaries. Presi- 
dent Harris of the Northern Baptist 
Convention voiced congratulations for 
all. The school song, with its con- 
stantly recurring note, “Not I, but 
Christ,” was effectively sung. President 
Wilbur led in a model dedication service. 
W. E. Hopkin, chairman of the building 
committee, reported and presented the 
key of the John Milnor Wilbur Building 
to the trustees. In accepting the key, 
Mr. Gherky expressed gratitude to the 
host of friends whose loyalty and tire- 
less energy had made possible this In- 
stitute and the maintenance of its good 
work. After naming a number of the 
larger gifts, and thanking committees, 
faculty, students and alumnae for their 
help, turning to Dr. Wilbur he said in 
part: 


And now may I refer, but briefly, for 
the measure of his devotion is beyond 
adequate expression by me, to the one 
who has given the best years of a lifetime 
to the leading of this Institute out of a 
very small and humble beginning into its 
present status of influence and usefulness. 
The Institute is essentially a place of edu- 
cation. But, as declared by John Ruskin, 
“True education does not mean teaching 
people what they do not know. It means 
teaching them to behave as they do not 
behave. ... It means training them into 
the perfect exercise and kingly continence 
of their bodies and of their souls. It is 
a painful, continual, and difficult work, to 
be done by kindness, by watching, by warn- 
ing, by precept, and sometimes by praise, 
but above all else and always, by example.” 
Thus said Ruskin. And how distinctly 
true is this, especially in these troublous 
days, as we apply it to religious education. 
As president of the board of trustees of 
the Baptist Institute, it is a joy and a 
privilege to me to testify, not only to a 
compliance with these principles, but as 
well to the. beautiful and Christlike ex- 
ample set before this school by its presi- 
dent. But far beyond any testimony 0 
mine Stands that great company of young 
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women who have gone out through these 
portals, not only equipped better to face 
a world enmeshed in all the intricacies of 
modern life and civilization, but over and 
above this, endued with a sincere passion 
to project and propagate these principles 
as they are revealed to us in the gospel 
of Christ Jesus. These young women’s 
lives will be the bright jewels for his 
crown. 


It is, therefore, a very great pleasure 
for me to accept this key, knowing as I 
do that it is the key to the John Milnor 
Wilbur Building, so named in accordance 
with the action of the board of trustees, 
which was unanimous, enthusiastic and 
without consideration of any other name. 


The dedicatory prayer was offered by 
President Wilbur. A dedication hymn by 
Doris R. Royal (’28) was sung by the stu- 
dents. The closing address by Dr. Frank 
W. Padelford, secretary of the Board of 
Education, on the place and function of 
the teacher in religious education, left no 
doubt as to the importance of the work 
for which the Institute is fitting them. 
President Milton G. Evans of Crozer 
offered the benedictory prayer, the 
school sang the recessional, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord,” and as the last notes 
died away in the distance dedication day 
was over. 

Saturday evening offered members of 
the Junior class an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate in a play their excellent training 
in speaking under the instruction of Mrs. 
Mary Rose Collins. Admitted by cour- 
tesy to the dress rehearsal, I can testify 
to the careful drill in vocal culture. 
The fantasy carried its moral and the 
action was spirited and natural. There 
was also a musicale in the afternoon and 
a supper. 

The Institute buildings as now com- 
pleted provide a comfortable and prac- 
tical equipment for faculty and students, 
both as home and workshop. The loca- 
tion is favorable for the community ser- 
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vice which is needed and desired. The 
building operations now completed in- 
clude the addition of one full story and 
a solarium and roof playground to the 
original building, and an extension in the 
rear which doubles the capacity and 
provides a commodious and beautiful 
chapel, rooms for kindergarten, mothers’ 
clubs, and community work for the boys 
and girls, besides dormitory accommo- 
dations on the upper floors. An electric 
elevator, the gift of Mrs. Harry S. Hop- 
per in memory of her husband, makes 
all floors accessible. As the surround- 
ing buildings are residences, the Insti- 
tute rooms have light and air on all 
sides, and from the roof solarium and 
playground, gifts of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, there is a broad view over the 
roofs of Philadelphia’s acres of modest 
homes. In the basement of the older 
building the dining room and kitchen 
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have ample space. On the ground floor 
are the offices, the roomy library, and 
general reception parlors and lounge. 
The students have their private social 
rooms on an upper floor. There is a 
gymnasium, of course, and the roof- 
cage provides for basketball and tennis. 

What impresses the visitor is the all- 
permeating atmosphere of hominess and 
cheeriness. The Institute has a spirit 
of its own, and kindness, naturalness 
and good-will are at the heart of it. The 
students do the light housework in rooms 
and dining room, in that way not only 
practising the homely virtues but re- 
ducing the cost so as to bring it within 
the reach of a larger number. It seemed 
to me that Dr. Wilbur is the happy head 
of a numerous, united and harmonious 
family group, whose life together is 
based on the Way taught by the Master, 
and imbued with His spirit. The presi- 
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dent certainly deserves the rewards that 
have come to him in these later years. 
He has a record of hard work, hope de- 
ferred, difficulties overcome, steady 
growth in the public esteem and confi- 
dence, and compensatory successes to look 
back upon, while the future is bright 
indeed. The Institute today has a stu- 
dent body numbering 77, representing 
eleven states and three foreign countries. 
There are twelve resident faculty mem- 
bers and school officers and twelve non- 
resident instructors and lecturers. There 
have been 348 graduates, and they are at 
work in Assam, Africa, Burma, China, 
India, Japan, Greece, Persia, and in 
many parts of our own country. In ad- 
dition fully 100 others have taken spe- 
cial courses and are now engaged in 
Christian work. The students render a 
wide service in connection with their 
school work. For example, a year’s 
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record shows 8,600 calls on families, 
6,500 pupils taught in Sunday school 
classes and as many more in week-day 
religious, industrial and _ citizenship 
schools, 560 club meeting talks, besides 
vesper and junior church services. In 
all they made 45,575 contacts in per- 
sonal visits and public talks. The new 
plans, made possible by the enlarged 
facilities, involve a much larger work 
for the community life. 

No one who knows their history and 
work will question that in the Baptist 
Missionary Training School in Chicago, 
and the Baptist Institute for Christian 
Workers in Philadelphia, each covering 
wide areas, our denomination has two 
kindred institutions worthy of its pride 
and liberal support. In our mission and 
church fields we need all the competent 
workers they can furnish—and then 
many more. (See pages 288-9.) 
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Pageant of States at Denver 


One session of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Denver, June 14-19, will 
be devoted chiefly to a pageant illus- 
trating the gains made by each state in 
the support of the denominational pro- 
gram. The details at the time of writing 
are still being worked out, but this pag- 
eant bids fair to be one of the most spec- 
tacular features of the Denver meeting. 

President Arthur M. Harris origi- 
nated the basic idea around which the 
pageant is being woven. The central 
figures will be representatives of each 
state in the Convention, who will pre- 
sent the state records for contributions 
to missions through the unified budget. 
Each group of representatives will ap- 
pear preceded by its state flag, and will 
carry first, a shield showing in figures 
the number of delegates it has sent to 
the Convention and the distance in miles 
they have come; and.second, a banner 
on which will be set forth the following 
information: 1. The percentage of in- 
crease in baptisms over the previous 
year. 2. The percentage of increase in 
missionary giving over the previous year. 
3. The giving ratio between local ex- 
penses and missions. 

The banner, as illustrated here, does 
not include the percentages. It will be 
filled in by the states after the final fig- 
ures for the fiscal year have been com- 
piled. 


The state making the best showing in 
respect to its ratio of giving as between 
local expenses and missions will receive 
a gold crown to be displayed on its ban- 
ner; the next best a gold star, and the 
third a silver star. The information 
which will be displayed on the banners 
will be arrived at by figuring local 
church expenses on the basis of regular 
operating costs, and will not include pay- 
ments on mortgages, new equipment or 
new property. The contributions to 
missions will be figured only on the basis 
of the unified budget. It was felt by 
those in charge of the plan that if other 
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considerations wert allowed, as for in- 
stance, the Property Revolving Fund, 
certain states would be discriminated 
against, and that by setting up these 
limits a fair basis for computation would 
be established. Such unusual contribu- 
tions, as those of Mr. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., will not be included in the record 
of any state. 

The details of the pageant itself are 
in the hands of Mrs. Grace W. Mabee 
of Los Angeles, a leading member of 
the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs and widely known in the field of 
religious pageantry. Mrs. Mabee has 
worked out an elaborate musical setting 
in which she is receiving the cooperation 
and assistance of Mrs. W. H. Roberts, 
one of the foremost musicians of Den- 
ver. It is planned to produce the pag- 
eant on the huge stage of the Denver 
Auditorium during the Saturday evening 
session, June 15. 


Honors for Local Churches 


May is the month when local churches 
think of the Convention Honor Roll, 
which now appears to be regarded as an 
established institution. It aroused much 
enthusiasm at Chicago and created still 
deeper interest at Detroit, so if the trend 
is -maintained, the listing of local 
churches at Denver will be something 
extraordinary. The Honor Roll is com- 
posed of the names of those churches 
which during the month of May pay 
one-twelfth of their missionary quotas 
for the fiscal year beginning with this 
month. The purpose is to focus interest 
on missionary responsibilities that are to 
be met in the months that follow and to 
induce as many churches as possible to 
keep up throughout the year the prac- 
tice of paying one-twelfth of the quota 
every month. 

Honor certificates and seals will be 
distributed by the state offices to all 
churches which paid in full their mis- 
sionary quotas for the fiscal year 1928- 
29. A gold seal on the certificate will 
show that payments were made at the 
rate of one-twelfth per month through- 
out the year. If otherwise paid, the seal 
will be silver. Churches which got their 
certificates as a result of punctual pay- 
ment for the first six months of the 
year will, if their quotas for the year 
were fully paid, receive appropriate seals 
to attach to the certificate. 


Romance of the Judsons 


Splendor of God is the title of a novel 
by Honore Willsie Morrow, who has 
woven. a romance around the lives of 
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Ann Hasseltine and Adoniram Judson. 
Mrs. Morrow has for years been a 
writer of established reputation, but her 
fame has been greatly increased by the 
success of two books which she wrote 
about Lincoln, Forever Free and With 
Malice Toward None. These were both 
full-length novels and she also wrote 
two smaller books concerning Lincoln, 
one a volume of anecdotes. In 1925 she 
published We Must March, and before 
that a long list of novels and short sto- 
ries. She was for several years editor 
of The Delineator. The marked suc- 
cess of Mrs. Morrow in writing histor- 
ical romance will cause Baptists to ob- 
serve with keen interest how she deals 
with the story of America’s most famous 
missionary. The tale begins with the 
arrival of the Judsons off the coast of 
Burma. It is announced that the book 
will be published about July 1st. 


Friends Who Didn’t Worry 


When the Chicago Tribune printed a 
false and preposterous story that the 
Northern Baptist Convention had con- 
tributed to the Hoover campaign fund, 
there were many Baptists who correctly 
drew their own conclusions, without 
waiting for the denial that promptly 
came from Baptist headquarters. Many 
wrote letters about it, and one that was 
received with particular satisfaction is 
the following from the pastor of the 
First Church of White Hall, IIL: 

Dear Dr. Bowler: Your letter refer- 
ring to the Chicago Tribune story has 
come to hand. I will say that The 
Tribune is little read in this section of 
the state and is looked upon as being 
more sensational than sane. I have not 
heard about the statement you are re- 
ported to have made, except through 
correspondence coming through the de- 
nominational channels, but will be pre- 
pared to defend the matter if it comes 
up. Down here we feel that the officers 
we choose from year to year are men 
whom we trust and before we condemn 
any of them we must first hear their 
guilt from their own lips. Go on, Dr. 
Bowler, in the work to Which God has 
called you. Behind you are the prayers 
of a few thousand of us humble folk that 
God may bless you and your associates 
richly. Sincerely, Rev. A. R. Pixley. 


A Conference on the World 
Mission of Christianity 


At Silver Bay, on Lake George, N. Y., 
June 28-July 9, there will be held the 
twenty-eighth conference of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of the 
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United States and Canada. This confer- 
ence, which has been the pioneer among 
summer conferences, and which has 
meant so much to the missionary enter- 
prise all these years, will have a special 
significance this year. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“The World Mission of Christianity.” 
In class room work, platform meetings, 
open forum, personal interviews, the 
emphasis will be on the new outlook in 
missions, and training in leadership for 
the larger missionary program. A strong 
faculty has been secured, including Dr. 
T. H. P. Sailer, Dr. M. T. Stauffer, Dr. 
H. Paul Douglass, Dr. C. H. Sears, Prof. 
J. C. Archer, Dr. F. W. Adams, Miss 
Ruth Seabury, and others. 

Among the courses offered will be 
The Essentially Missionary Character 
of Christianity; Vocational Guidance 
and Life Problems of Young People; 
Human Needs and World Christianity; 
The City’s Church; The Crowded Ways; 
Missionary Methods for the various age 
groups in the church; Normal Study 
Class. The conference is open to men, 
women, young people. An attractive 
folder has been prepared giving full in- 
formation regarding the conference, 
which can be obtained from Secretary 
W. A. Hill, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Other conferences of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement are listed 
in the accompanying column. 


The Denver Convention Program 


The program for the forthcoming 
meeting of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Denver June 14-19, 1929, is 
rapidly nearing completion. This brief 
announcement is therefore published in 
advance of the detailed program outline 
which will appear in the June issue of 
MISSIONS. 

The general Convention theme is A 
Christlike World, suggested by the Con- 
vention motto, “We believe in a Christ- 
like world; we know nothing better; we 
can be content with nothing less.” This 
has been taken from the Christian mes- 
sage of the International Missionary 
Council at Jerusalem. The Convention 
text is from Paul’s first letter to the Co- 
rinthians, “We are workers together 
with God.” 

Most of the Convention sessions have 
been built around its general theme. 
Bishop F. J. McConnell, President of 
the Federal Council of Churches, will de- 
liver the keynote address at the opening 
session Friday, June 14. Both Friday 
afternoon and evening will be devoted 
to an interpretative retrospect of the 
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world task of Northern Baptists in 
achieving a Christlike world. Other ses- 
sions will feature such topics as “Chris- 
tian Citizenship in a Christlike World,” 
“The Christian Message for a Christlike 
World,” “The Contribution of Educa- 
tion to a Christlike World,” and “Life 
Enlistment for a Christlike World.” Of 
special interest will be the series of de- 
votional addresses to be given by Dr. 
John MacNeill, President of the Baptist 
World Alliance. 

Two forenoon sessions, Monday and 
Tuesday, June 17-18, are reserved for a 
series of nine simultaneous conferences. 
It is expected that each delegate on reg- 
istering will also enroll for whichever 
conference he prefers so that the confer- 
ence leaders will know in advance the 
personnel of their conference groups. 
This will enable them to plan the pro- 
gram and discussion features more in- 
telligently. 

The new survey of the denomination 
on which the Survey Committee has 
been at work for more than a year will 
be the special feature at the Monday 
evening session. The Convention will 
close Wednesday evening, June 19, with 
the usual presentation service of new 
appointees and outgoing missionaries. 


Death of Mrs. L. C. Hylbert 


From China came the sad news of 
the death of Mrs. Margaret Runyan 
Hylbert, on February 24, 1929, at Shang- 
hai, China. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Rev. L. C. Hylbert, now Secretary 
of the East China Mission, and a daugh- 
ter. She was born in Shenandoah, Pa., 
and educated at Bucknell Academy and 
Bucknell College, graduating from the 
latter in 1902 with the degree of B.A. 
Two years later she received the degree 
of M.A. In 1902 she responded to a call 
to teach in a mission school in the 
mountains of Tennessee. The following 
year she went to Washington, D. C., for 
service in a Deaconess Settlement and 
continued in this work for seven years. 
On May 25, 1910, she married Rev. L. 
C. Hylbert of Richwood, W. Va., and 
in July of the same year they were ap- 
pointed missionaries to China. They 
sailed on October 4, 1910, to take up 
evangelistic work in Ningpo. Baptist 
work was not organized in Ningpo when 
they arrived and it was their privilege to 
help in the organization of the Ningpo 
evangelistic district whereby the Chinese 
first began to take active control of the 
work. After 14 years of evangelistic 
work there Mr. and Mts. Hylbert were 
transferred to Shanghai. 
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Misstonary Jacob Speicher, of the 
Swatow Christian Institute, says: ‘Dur- 
ing my 33 years in South China I have 
experienced three phases of mission 
work. Thirty years ago it was neces- 
sary for the foreign missionary to go 
ahead and do the thing that had to be 
done, otherwise it remained undone. 
That was the first period. Then about 
twenty years ago we entered upon the 
second period. During that time there 
was cooperation between the foreign mis- 
sionary and his Chinese co-workers, with 
distinct foreign leadership. During the 
past three or four years we have passed 
into the third period. Now the leader- 
ship and the initiative have passed to 
the Chinese constituency.” 


WwW Ww 


THE CHURCHES of our Philippine 
Island territory are expressing a strong 
desire for more and better pastors. The 
six students in the Theological Depart- 
ment of the Central Philippine College 
will be much in demand. On December 
4, 1928, the first graduate of the depart- 
ment, Engracio Alora, was ordained to 
the gospel ministry. He is now serving 
as assistant pastor of the Baptist Stu- 
dent Center Church. 


www 


Across the river from the city of 
Chaochoufu, South China, is the Hang 
Mt. Higher Normal School where some 
of the graduates of our Christian schools 
are engaged as teachers. The school is 
one of the most interesting connected 
with the mission work of the district. 
An historic old temple on the hillside 
near-by is directly connected with the 
school. This temple, half hidden among 
the trees, is now closed to worshippers 
and most of the rooms are given over to 
the use of the Primary Practice School. 
There are about 400 students from 13 
to 26 years of age and nearly 30 teachers. 


www 


SPELMAN COLLEGE, RATED AS a high 
school in 1925, has been listed by the 
State Department of Education of North 
Carolina as a Class “A” four-year stand- 
ard college. North Carolina has rated 
schools since 1923, not only to inform 
school boards of the value of a particular 
teacher as far as credits earned in school 


indicate this value, but that the teacher 
may be safeguarded by not being placed 
in competition with persons of less train- 
ing and experience. Other schools now 
listed as Class “A” that receive support 
from the Home Mission Societies are 
Benedict College, Columbia, S. C.; 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas; More- 
house College, Atlanta, Ga.; Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, and Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Va. 


www 

THE GREAT LAVA FIELD that lies be- 
tween the Wood River Valley and Era 
Desert, over which Dr. W. H. Bowler 
drove many times on his early visits as 
missionary pastor to the Lost River 
country in Idaho, has been set apart by 
the United States government as a na- 
tional monument, the name given to it 
being “Craters of the Moon.” An in- 
teresting account of this weird rock 
jungle may be found in the January 
issue of the American Magazine, by 
Claude P. Fordyce. 


WwW Ww 


TWENTY-SIX students at Bacone Col- 
lege, Oklahoma, the school maintained 
for Indian youth by the Home Mission 
Society, were awarded religious leader- 
ship training certificates at the chapel 
period, January 29th. . 


ww 
THE Baptist MIssIoNnAry REVIEW 
for January states that there is a church 
membership in the Burma Mission of 
103,346, of whom fully 68,000 are Ka- 
rens. The Karens are ready and willing 
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SAILED 


From Seattle, February 23, on the President 
ie meonny Miss Gertrude E. Ryder, for Japan. 
rom Los Angeles, February 25, on the Presi- 
dent Grant, Miss Prudence C. Worley, for 
South China. 


_From Antwerp, February 26, on the Anvers- 
ville, Miss Emily Satterberg, for the Belgian 
Congo. 

From New York, March 1, on the Aquitania, 
Miss Maude McDaniel, for South India. 

From Los Angeles, March 4, on the President 
Monroe, Mrs. W. J. Longley, for South India. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. Wallace St. John, of Rangoon, 
Burma, in New York on March 15. 
Robert Frost, son of Rev. H. I. Frost, of 


Bengal-Orissa, in New York on 


DIED 


Mrs. L. C. Hylbert, of Shanghai, China, on 
February 24. 


Balasore, 
March 15, 


to assume control and support of their 
work but the Burmese churches do not 
feel that they are prepared as yet. Last 
year over ten thousand members were 
added by baptism. 


WW Ww 

IN THE SPRING of 1928, during the 
anti-Christian agitation in China, an en- 
quirers’ class was held in Suifu, West 
China. Rev. D. C. Graham asked the 
candidates for baptism, “Do you not 
realize you will be ridiculed and perse- 
cuted?” “Yes, we do,” they answered, 
“but we are going to be Christians.” 


www 


“Dust From Old Crow Indian Trails” 
is the title of a pageant presented by 
members of the Burgess Memorial 
(Crow) Baptist Church of Crow Agency, 
Montana, Rev. C. A. Bentley, pastor. 
Under the management of Max Big Man 
programs have been given at Hardin, 
Crow Agency, and Lodge Grass, Mon- 
tana. Fifteen Indian characters depict 
the religious life of the Crows from the 
beginning of the tribe to the present 


time. 
WW 


Dr. Bruce KINNEY received letters 
recently from Richard Aitsan, Kiowa, 
and John Tippiconic, Comanche, both 
graduates of Bacone College and Ottawa 
University. The former is teaching in 
the Government Indian School at Genoa, 
Nebraska, and writes: “I can’t help but 
give my best when I see all these brown 
faces turned up to me and see the eager 
light in their dark eyes. Am coming in 
daily contact with about 100 pupils in 
the fifth and sixth grades and also have 
a Sunday school class of 34 boys. Let- 
ters from Saddle Mountain say our folks 
think the world of the Jacksons (Rev. 
and Mrs. Perry Jackson).” John Tip- 
piconic is taking a short commercial 
course at Chillicothe, Mo. 


Www 


THE CHILDREN of the morning Sunday 
school in Yokohama, Japan, have under- 
taken the support of afternoon Sunday 
schools. Each class has given itself a 
project; one pays the rent of a building 
while another pays the travel expenses 
of two teachers who go to a Sunday 
school in the country. Already there is 
a marked increase in free will offerings. 
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In A strip of North Dakota radiating 
100 miles out from Max is a colony of 
about 10,000 Russians, mostly Greek 
Orthodox farmers. They are without 
priest or religious services according to 
their former church-going habit. Six 
little Russian Baptist churches are scat- 
tered over this area, but not one has a 
pastor. There is only one traveling mis- 
sionary there for over 200 Baptists al- 
ready on record. The time is ripe to 
reach these Russians with the gospel, 
and the strategic center is at Max. The 
Russians are planning with the aid of 
missionary funds to erect a church 
building there, and when it is finished it 
will open with a Sunday school of from 
80 to 100 children and many adults. 
Rev. John Bucknell is the pastor at large. 


www 


THE Masie Memoria School in Yo- 
kohama, Japan, has been running as a 
college for nearly two years. The de- 
velopments that have been brought about 
as a result of the change have proven 
that it has been a worth-while venture. 
As a conservative estimate, between two 
and three thousand people heard the 
message of the Christmas season through 
the services conducted by the students. 


WwW Ww 


A REUNION WAS recently held for all 
the girls who have attended the Ntondo 
School in Belgian Congo since 1918. 
Eighteen were able to be present and 
each testified to the thoroughly practical 
and worthwhile training received there. 
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Miss MILLIE MARVIN has arrived in 
Gauhati, Assam, much to the delight of 


all those who knew her there during her 


first term. Dr. Dorothy Kinney writes, 
“With Miss Marvin back and Miss 
Stever here, things are going forward by 
leaps and bounds.” 


Www Ww 


THE DEPARTMENT of Education in 
Tokyo, Japan, has recognized the value 
of the kindergartens which the Christian 
Missions have maintained. Already 
many kindergarten classes are being in- 
corporated in the educational program 
of the public schools. 


www 


DIFFICULTY OF TRAVEL is no obstacle 
to the girls of Assam who want educa- 
tion. In the Tura School 16 girls walk 
for five days to reach the school; 10 
walk for four days and 14 walk for three 
days. Besides the long daily marches, 
this means wading streams where there 
are no bridges and camping at night 
where there are no wayside inns. All 
but seven of the girls above the primary 
grades are Christians. Banded together 
in groups they go with a teacher or a 
Christian woman to hold evangelistic 
meetings in the nearby villages and in 
the government hospital. During the 
school year they made 30 such visits. 


www 


THE PROTESTANT YOUTH Movement 
of the Philippine Islands was organized 
two years ago. The main purpose of this 
organization is to make the Protestant 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PICNIC OF THE TELUGU BAPTIST CHURCH AT ONGOLE, SOUTH INDIA 
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young people feel the strength of their 
cause and to train them in definite evan- 
gelization of the youth of the Philippine 
Islands in the near future. Over 500 
young people gathered in Manila during 
the last week of November. It is planned 
that when E. Stanley Jones visits the 
Islands, as he has promised to do in two 
years, he will spend a good portion of 
the year with the student groups. A new 
day is dawning, and the young people 
are to have a part in it. 


ww we 


EVANGELISTIC WORK in and about 
Moanza, Belgian Congo, shows marked 
progress, according to the yearly report 
received from that field. An increase of 
32 teachers, mostly for new villages, 
brings the total of teachers to 146. 


ww Ww 


THE WOMEN OF the Board expressed 
a hearty vote of thanks to nine women 
from the Brooklyn Baptist Temple who 
folded 10,000 Judson Fund leaflets. 
ww 


THE JANUARY Preachers’ Institute at 
Kityang, South China, was made memo- 
rable by the fact that on its opening day 
two of the Kityang men, Tang Pou Hun 
and Ng Tek Kuan, were ordained to the 
Christian ministry. They have been suc- 
cessful preachers for many years and 
home missionaries in the Weichow field. 
Ng Tek Kuan will continue in the Wei- 
chow field as home missionary, and 
Tsang Pou Hun was appointed as field 
evangelist for the whole Kityang field. 














Playing House 


“Playing house” is as popular in Assam 
and Burma as it is in America and little 
girls make as many plans for the time 
when they will be grown up. The schools 
of the Woman’s Foreign Society have 
wisely used this love of housekeeping to 
teach the girls real ways of keeping 
clean and healthful homes. And as they 
play at cooking and baking, weaving and 
sewing, they learn to know the difference 
between a Christian and a non-Christian 
home. 

The Satri-Bari School starts the chil- 
dren of its Orphans’ Home very young. 
One of the teachers writes, “Each child 
has her own little bed, a little wooden 
home-made crib, with her own little 
wooden box in which her garments and 
toys are kept; each has her own little 
task and those who are too small for 
anything else entertain the baby. They 
sit in a circle in a clean spot in front of 
the cook-house to eat their rice, but 
never does one forget to bow her head 
and say thank you to God before dipping 
her eager hand into the bowl of savory 
rice; when the meal is over each washes 
her face and hands and puts her plate in 
the proper place.” 

The older girls in these schools are 
taught to keep house and to care for 
children. The Girls’ School in Gauhati 
even has little homes for them. Miss 
Ethel Nichols writes, “Our fifty-five girls 
live in families of about ten with two 
girls acting as mother and aunt. Each 
older girl has a younger girl to care for. 
Every day the cottages are inspected and 
marked and at the end of the month I 
announce which house has been kept the 
best. The winning house has the privilege 
of keeping a picture of the Head of 
Christ for the next month. The girls are 
to get diplomas for their cottage work 
for which they will be marked on seven 
points: Personal. appearance, care of 
younger child, house work, obedience, 
courtesy, care of mission property, and 
Christian character. After the plan was 
announced I had several requests for 
needles, thread and cloth for mending. 
Last week one of the families took up a 
collection to replace a lantern chimney 
which they had broken. We try to keep 
their homes much like those in their own 
villages but, of course, much cleaner.” 
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Although many of the girls come 
from non-Christian homes and return to 
non-Christian villages, they have learned 
how to put Christianity into their every- 
day lives. Christian homes throughout 
Burma and Assam mean a great deal for 
the spread of the Gospel. 


A New Nurses’ Home in Ningpo 


The message that $10,000 has been 
designated for a new nurses’ home in 
Ningpo will bring not only joy but also 
relief from anxiety to the hearts of those 
in the Hwa Mei Hospital. In a recent 
letter from Miss Willie Harris, written 
before the Board had made this grant, 
were these words, “The time for my re- 
turn to Ningpo is drawing near, but I do 
not know where I am to live when I get 
there.” Before her furlough Miss Har- 
ris had been living in the tiny pantry of 
her home while she gave all the other 
rooms to her nurses. Six were crowded 
in each room, while one room even 
housed eight. Time came for a new en- 
tering class and Miss Harris gave up her 
own bedroom rather than turn the girls 
away. 

When the new hospital building, for 
which the Chinese had paid half, was fin- 
ished, many of the nurses moved to the 
extra rooms. Soon, however, all the beds 
were filled and the nurses’ rooms were 
needed for the extra patients. “I knew 
that this would come in time,” said Miss 
Harris, “but I hoped there would be a 
nurses’ home completed before it came. 
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Many high school girls are applying for 
entrance now, and since we have seen the 
influence of those already graduated we 
are willing to do anything within our 
power to keep the training school going.” 
While the nurses of Ningpo will not be 
able to greet Miss Harris with a new 
home, still their plans will probably be 
under way when she arrives in China. 


Dr. Scudder Speaks at Board 
Meeting 


A distinguished visitor at the March 
Board Meeting was Dr. Ida Scudder, 
head of the Woman’s Medical College 
in Vellore, South India. She told of 
the new hospital building for which 
they had dreamed and worked many 
years and which they had dedicated 
on March 5, 1928. Starting in a tiny 
room, ten by twelve feet, the hospital 
grew until it required a much larger 
space and Dr. Scudder begged her mother 
for the guest room of the mission bun- 
galow. When at last a whole house was 
needed two of the native teachers of- 
fered to double up to give her a teacher’s 
house. At last a new modern hospital 
which could accommodate over 200 pa- 
tients was secured. Day and night shifts 
of coolies were employed to finish it as 
soon as possible. Four thousand guests 
were present at the dedication. 

Dr. Scudder told of the 95 women doc- 
tors, educated at Vellore, who are now 
in hospitals in India, and of the testi- 
monies that hospital standards are raised 
wherever these graduates work. 


For the Union Colleges 


Four years of work, and then a cap 
and gown and a degree. The girls of the 
Orient, so long considered too ignorant 
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A CLASS IN ART AT WEST CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY, CHENGTU 


to learn, have undertaken the four years 
of work and have proved themselves 
clever students and capable leaders. In 
coeducational colleges they are walking 
off with most of the honors and scholar- 
ships. They are going from college to 
teach in the Christian training schools 
and to take charge of Christian hospitals. 

It has long been the wish of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Board to increase the con- 
tributions to the union colleges where 
our Baptist girls are trained. The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund has 
made possible for next year an addition 
in our contribution to the following col- 
leges: Gingling College, Nanking, China; 
Madras Woman’s Christian College, 
Madras, South India; Vellore Union 
Medical College, Vellore, South India; 
Shanghai Union Christian Medical Col- 
lege, Shanghai, China; West China 
Union University, Chengtu, West China; 
Central Philippine College, Iloilo; Shang- 
hai Baptist College, Shanghai; St. Chris- 
topher’s Training College, Madras; and 
the Woman’s Christian College of To- 
kyo, which is the only college in Japan 
to which the Woman’s Board contrib- 
utes. 


A Starlight Kindergarten in Tokyo 


We are nearing the time of gradua- 
tions when over seventy of our little ones 
enter the primary school. This is not a 
season of rejoicing with us, for we grad- 
ually lose our influence over the majority 
of the children. Many of the parents 
are indifferent, and some of the public 
school teachers are actively opposed to 
Christianity. Because we always rejoice 
when we see the least sign of interest on 
the part of the teachers, we were very 
pleased to have three of them visit us to 


see the exercises the children had talked 
so much about. 

One day a teacher who is just moving 
his family to Tokyo came to our door 
and asked if he might visit. He was im- 
pressed to see the little ones sit down 
and quietly wait for the prayer before 
eating. Although he knew nothing about 
Christianity he bowed his head with the 
children. He was greatly interested in 
all we did and before leaving he said, 
“Tf I can find a house near by I want to 
send my children to your kindergarten.” 

This year we decided to use our kin- 
dergarten collections to give a Christmas 
to some of the children in one of the 
worst slum sections in the city. The 
children of the very poor attend school 
in an old barrack which was erected after 
the earthquake fire. The principal, a 
man of pleasing personality, is much in- 
terested in social service work and has 
made a study of that district and its 
needs. He told us that the families do 
not average five cents a day for food, 
clothing and rent. The children are un- 
dernourished even though the govern- 
ment is providing the primary children 
with a plain but substantial lunch every 
day. Our children decided to make each 
of the 405 day pupils and the 152 night 
school pupils happy. 

When we arrived the children were sit- 
ting on the floor, so closely crowded that 
they were almost unable to rise and give 
the customary bow. One of our teach- 
ers told about our Sunday school chil- 
dren who are so happy at Christmas time 
that they want to make some one else 
happy. Prayer was offered after an ex- 
planation was made of prayer to the liv- 
ing God. The story of the Christ child 
was told. The children were so quiet and 
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sober during the entertainment and later 
when we gave them each a toy and some 
cakes that we could not but wonder 
whether they were so depressed that 
laughing was impossible. Later when we 
saw their smiling faces and received their 
deep bows we knew that they were just 
normal children. 

One of the twenty teachers is a Chris- 
tian, but another became so interested 
that day that she has been attending our 
Baptist Center ever since. On the same 
street and very near this school is a fine 
new government school where the more 
fortunate children attend. The feeling 
between the two groups is far from 
friendly. By mistake we had stopped at 
this school and explained our reason for 
coming. Evidently curiosity led them to 
make inquiries, for later we heard that 
a few of the girls there had taken an of- 
fering for the slum school. The principal 
said that it was the first kind overture 
that the more fortunate ones had ever 
made. We are hoping that the seeds of 
kindness will bring forth more fruit. 

Minnie M. Carpenter. 


_ Personalia 

During the absence of Miss Grace Hill 
and Miss Naomi Knapp from Bhimpore, 
Bengal-Orissa, the work of the Girls’ 
School is to be carried by Mrs. D’Crutz. 

Miss Leonette Warburton has been 
designated to the Baptist Student Center 
at Lapaz, Philippine Islands. 

Miss May Stevenson has been desig- 
nated to Kangpokpi, Assam, where she 
will take charge of the Girls’ School. 
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From Porto Rico 
BY MARTHA HOWELL 


As I ride out the Central Highway, 
or carreterra, across the Island, or wind 
about along another of the splendid road- 
ways, it is difficult to realize that we 
are passing through the same places we 
passed through in the weeks immedi- 
ately following the hurricane. It is true 
that we yet see the many little crudely 
constructed houses or shelters made of 
zinc and the few boards that could be 
gotten together after the cyclone had 
blown away so many of the fallen tim- 
bers. But renewal was made possible 
by the frequent rains and the warm 
spring-like weather of the Porto Rican 
winter, and now, in place of the brown, 
seared and bare fields and groves, we see 
Nature in much of her tropical beauty. 
The coffee bushes are again in leaf, the 
corn and cane fields are flourishing, and 
the orange trees are fairly well laden 
in many parts. The crisis was passed 
some months ago among the storm suf- 
ferers, but in Porto Rico it is as our 
Master said, “The poor ye have always 
with you.” I cannot in this short letter 
tell you how or why this is. We have 
been very glad that during these past 
months we could really befriend many 
of these needy ones, who have come to 
know more of the gospel message 
through the messengers who have car- 
ried to them the help they needed, after 
they had suffered the loss of their store. 


The Klim has been a blessing to many 
babies and sick ones. The sheets and 
blankets have made it possible to give 
invalids a clean bed and to keep them 
warm, and many have been clothed. The 
Christians of the North expressed their 
sympathy and fellowship to the Porto 
Rican people by “sending once and again 
to their need.” 

We are now well into a new year, 
which began with bright hopes for the 
work here in Porto Rico. For a time 
we were doubtful if actual constructive 
work could be continued soon, but the 
services conducted in the churches, in 
the homes or in the open, have been well 
attended, and many have confessed 
Christ. There seems to be an unusual 
ingathering at this time. Hammers are 
heard up in the country districts where 
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chapels are being erected, and before 
long the regular activities of these 
churches will be resumed. 

In the barrios (villages) immediately 
about Rio Piedras we are finding wonder- 
ful opportunities to present the gospel 
message. Some for the first time hear 
this message at the Sunday schools, held 
in some instances on the street, under 
the trees of some dooryard. In four of 
these Sunday schools the Training School 
girls direct or teach. Large crowds of 
reverent people stand on the street cor- 
ners in these barrios and listen to the 
preaching of the Seminary boys. 

We wish to thank you for your help- 
ful interest and cooperation. Together, 
we have been able to bring the King- 
dom nearer to these who have not known. 


Weirton Christian Center 


It is always of interest to get the 
first impressions of new workers. Mil- 
dred Newkirk writes of this interesting 
Center at Weirton, West Va., its sur- 
roundings and work. The work of Chris- 
tian Centers has been more fully de- 
scribed in a fine booklet, entitled, “The 
Spirit of the Christian Center,” by 
Luella Adams, which may be procured 
at any Literature Bureau. 





DONA ANDREA, A CHRISTIAN PORTO RICO 
WOMAN, HOLDING ONE OF MANY CHIL- 
DREN’S GARMENTS SHE MADE FROM 
WHITE CROSS SUPPLIES (SEE PAGE 306) 
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“It hardly seems possible that I have 
already spent four months on my first 
missionary field, and yet I believe they 
are among the happiest months I have 
spent in my life. Weirton is a mill 
town, with its many smokestacks pour- 
ing forth streams of smoke. The houses 
have long lost the bright paint they 
might have once had. Sometimes you 
would almost believe it was snowing 
when the sparkling graphite is falling. 
The noise of the mill is constantly with 
us, for it never ceases day nor night. 
With the many vibrations from the mill 
the windows and doors are caused to 
rattle. Often I have mistaken the rat- 
tling for knocking, which gives rather 
a weird sensation in the middle of the 
night. In this town, with a popula- 
tion of 21,000, there is no public library, 
no museums, no hall for entertainments, 
no parks, no public playgrounds. It is 
a cosmopolitan group that makes up the 
population—Jew, Greek, Italian, Turk, 
Finn, Slav, Spaniard and Pole. 


“There is, however, one bright and 
happy spot where the people do find a 


place for recreation, for social contact, . 


and a place to know Jesus Christ, who 
alone can brighten their lives. The 
Christian Center is fulfilling the needs of 
the people with its varied and numerous 
activities. If you should visit the Center 
in the morning you would find a happy 
group of thirty or more children in the 
kindergarten, learning how to play and 
work together. The afternoons are es- 
pecially busy after school hours, for the 
children flock to our doors then. Two 
afternoons they come to play quiet 
games in the playground, another they 
rush in eagerly for library books, still 
another they are here for cooking and 
sewing, and some days for gymnasium. 
Of course, evenings are very full. Two 
evenings a fine group of men attend the 
English classes; another a large group 
of boys and girls and young people 
come to prayer meeting, followed by 
roller skating in the gym, then the Girl 
Reserves meet for their program and 
gymnasium. These are some of the ac- 
tivities which take place every week. 
It is a great joy to serve where the op- 
pertunities are so great.” 


Music in the Air 


Helen Collyer, of Brooks House, our 
Christian Center at Hammond, Indiana, 
has written headquarters asking for spe- 
cial numbers of music for an advanced 
choir. Two part songs in particular are 
desired. There is also a fine boys’ and 
girls’ glee club which could use plenty 
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of music. Orchestra numbers, too, will 
be welcome. This is the time for spring 
house-cleaning, so we hope that Miss 
Collyer will be abundantly supplied. 


Is Hartshorn Memorial College a 
Missionary School? 


BY GERTRUDE E. BAND, DEAN 


ROPE: , a Negro school, really 
missionary? This is a question which 
we hear people asking from time to time. 
The blank space may be filled in with 
the name of any one of our mission 
schools. I have been at Hartshorn for 
less than a year. I am convinced that it 
is a missionary school in the full sense 
of the word. 

Our aim is to raise up a body of thor- 
oughly educated Christian women. For 
the educated colored woman there is a 
wide and ready field of Christian work 
and influence in the homes, in the 
churches and church schools, in the pub- 
lic schools, and among the people of 
their fatherland. This institution seeks 
to uplift and ennoble the race through 
the consecrated services of its educated 
women. I feel that we are accomplish- 
ing our aim, for as we hear of our grad- 
uates, either through letters or when they 
come back to visit us, we learn.that they 
are among the leaders of their race. They 
are standing for high ideals and are 
helping others to set high ideals. 


As an accredited high school by the 
state of Virginia, we keep our curricu- 
lum in accordance with the ruling of the 
state, but we go still further and this 
is where the missionary end is obtained. 
We feel that the teaching of mathe- 
matics, languages, science, and so forth, 
is not enough to develop a full Chris- 
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tian character. Girls need the contact 
with consecrated Christian women who 
will teach even more by their actions 
than by words alone. This is the type 
which we try to have on our faculty. 


Besides our state requirements, we 
have added two years of Bible to our 
curriculum. However, this is not the 
only Bible study given. Our church 
school meets every Sunday morning and 
studies the International Graded Les- 
sons. The classes are taught by our own 
faculty, and therefore we know that 
they are really taught. Besides the les- 
son period we have our worship and 
instruction periods, which is in keeping 
with our up-to-date church schools. The 
girls attend a nearby Baptist church, and 
all are expected to be present every 
Sunday. 

There are five other reasons why Hart- 
shorn is not merely a boarding school: 


1. Every morning the students meet 
with the dean before breakfast for a 
short devotional service. The girls 
sometimes take part at these services. 
During Holy Week the services are 
longer. 


2. Hartshorn has three Christian En- 
deavor Societies. The reason for this 
is that the ages of the girls vary and 
there are too many girls for one society. 
By dividing into three groups more girls 
have a chance to take part in the ser- 
vices. This also gives more girls a 
chance to develop in leadership. 


3. The third Saturday evening of 
every month is given over to the Rachel 
Hartshorn Missionary Society. All the 
students attend these meetings. We try 
to have our programs vary, showing our 
work at home as well as abroad. Occa- 
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sionally we have an outside speaker. At 
present Dr. Pauline Dinkens, a Hart- 
shorn graduate, is doing very fine work 
in Liberia. 

4. Prayer meetings are held here every 
Wednesday evening. These are usually 
led by the president or dean, but the 
girls also take an active part in them. 
Most any girl will offer prayer at a 
minute’s notice. When they are asked 
to give Bible quotations they respond 
very quickly. In fact, I have never 
met a group of girls of this age who 
have known so many quotations. 

5. Almost all denominational schools 
conduct chapel services every day and 
we do likewise. But here again I be- 
lieve we differ a little. Every Wednes- 
day the chapel service is conducted by 
a different class, from the seniors down 
to the sixth and seventh grades. The 
entire service is planned by the class in 
charge of that particular day. These 
programs vary, but they consist chiefly 
of hymns, poems, solos, duets or quar- 
tets, Scripture reading, prayer, and talks. 
Are these talks interesting? I am sure 
that you would say so if you could hear 
some of them. The students are not 
afraid to say what they want to say to 
their fellow students, and they often do 
more for the student body than the fac- 
ulty accomplish when they lead chapel. 

I have stated the aim of our school 
at the beginning of this article. Do you 
believe that we are accomplishing our 
aim? Is Hartshorn Memorial College 
a missionary school? 

(Note—Miss Band was appointed 
Dean of Hartshorn, October 7, 1928. 
She received her Ph.B. from Denison 
University and M.A. from the Hartford 
School of Religious Education.) 
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A Jungle Tour 


Many side lights on mission life are 
reflected in the recitals of seemingly com- 
monplace incidents. Rev. Harry D. 
Brown, of Ntondo, Belgian Congo, tells 
of a short tour to some of the outposts 
of that station, and in the telling shows 
that even now, when mission frontiers 
have become almost a thing of history, 
there is still pioneer work to do. The 
following paragraphs are taken from his 
report: 

One day in late July we set off on a short 
tour of some of our outposts, accompany- 
ing Dr. Ostrom part of the time as he was 
going out to make a medical survey of part 
of the field. For a time, too, we were in 
company. with the State Administrator 
and his wife, who were accompanying the 
doctor in the interests of the State medical 
welfare. At first the journey was made 
by water, as we visited villages either 
on the lake shore or near the tributary 
streams. Then, leaving the waterways, 
we had to go the rest of the way by 
bicycle, having our goods carried by por- 
ters. 

In every place we visited we were gladly 
welcomed by the teachers, and were sup- 
plied with wood and water. The people 
brought us presents of eggs and sometimes 
of chickens, so that our larder was well 
supplied. Gifts were not confined to the 
above articles of diet, but these were the 
usual presents. A gift of honey and a 
young antelope were also presented to 
us, all these in testimony of the good 
spirit of the people we visited. 

As might be supposed we were not 
without humorous incidents. We were 
winding up a narrow stream where the 
water was much too shallow to run the 
motor. A canoe was towing us. The 
man holding the tow rope, which was sim- 
ply a tough liane cut from the jungle, was 
standing in the canoe in front of the cox- 
swain, thus bringing the liane past his 
legs. A sudden turn in the stream found 
the coxswain off his guard, and as the 
liane swung off center to the edge of the 
canoe, it caught him across the legs, and 
into the water he went. He took his duck- 
ing gracefully though, and amid the 
hearty laughter of all climbed back into 
his place none the worse for the wetting, 
and was soon dry, for a loincloth was the 
total of his attire. On we went, some- 
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times just touching bottom if a sandbar 
was in the way. The Administrator was 
standing on the raised bow of our boat 
with a pole, directing it away from the 
snags. A sudden grounding, a gentle list 
to starboard, and the Administrator who 
so lately laughed at the coxswain, went 
the same way, but not nearly so grace- 
fully. The State man took his wetting 
like a good sport, though, and in order to 
ward off a chill, got into the canoe and 
helped the men with their work. 

It was a real delight to see our teachers 
in action. They are very ignorant, very 
faltering, badly in need of training and 
light, but doing faithful work. When we 
arrived at a new village the chorus of 
greetings and welcome rivalled anything 
we had ever received. In one place we 
visited, some young men came to us and 
said, “We live in another part of this vil- 
lage, very far away from the church, and 
there are nine of us who are inquirers. 
We have started building a church and a 
house. Won’t you send us a teacher?” 
I had to tell them that there was not a 
man we could send them but that we 
would try to help them at Christmas 
time. Then one of the young men spoke 
up and said, “I don’t know very much, 
but I have learned a little, and I will 
teach what I know, until the teacher 
comes to us.” Likewise when we arrived 
at another village others came to us ask- 
ing for a teacher, saying that they, would 
build a church in readiness. 
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Thus we went on, seeking to help and 
encourage the teachers and people. After 
a few days the doctor left us as his work 
took him into other sections, and we pro- 
ceeded alone doing the best we could 
until Frank, our English speaking evan- 
gelist, joined us to act as interpreter. We 
returned after eleven days of this work, 
quite tired, dirty and travel worn, but 
rejoicing in the strength of these simple- 
hearted Christians. We had seen but 
21 of the 80 teachers and we hope, after 
the Conferences, to take to the trails 
again. Our evangelists are weak, and sur- 
rounded by the strength of age-long 
heathenism. In their villages they must 
be luminaries, shining for Christ, and, 
by the lives they lead, draw others to 
Him: We seek the spiritual participation 
of all Christians that these teachers may 
feel the power of the Spirit. 


’ A Fire-Walking Ceremony 
in India 
BY EDWIN AND ETHEL ERICKSON 

At the first sign of approaching twilight 
we returned to the Hindu Festival to wit- 
ness a fire-walking ceremony. On our 
way to the fire-pit we saw a great crowd 
of people coming with their offerings 
which were to be made to the priest at the 
offering booth. The first sight of actual 
idolatry in all of its appeal to the ignor- 
ance and superstition of a people almost 
strikes terror into one’s heart. The 
priest, in all the pride and indifference of 
the proudest Pharisee, sat before the altar 
and fire of incense receiving the offerings. 

It was now about midnight and time 
for the main ceremony to take place. A 
hole about fifteen feet in diameter and 
four or five feet deep had been dug on a 
small rise of ground between two bazaar 
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streets. The fire was well under way, for 
it had been started several hours before. 
Nothing had been spared to make it good 
and hot. 
diameter, were blazing and crackling with 
heated fervor, throwing up clouds of 
sparks and furnishing enough heat to keep 
one at a safe distance. We found our 
place of observation as near the pit as 
possible that we might get a good view 
of the proceedings. Men were busy pull- 
ing away the logs thus leaving a bed of 
red hot coals which we believed was des- 
tined to furnish the fire-walkers with a 
very warm reception. 


All was very tense at the approach of 
two dark reeling figures, who were naked 
but for the loin cloth. A great hush fell 
over the otherwise noisy crowd as these 
men, cautiously enough at first, ap- 
proached the burning pit. On the very 
edge they hesitated. Then, with a strange 
cry, they hurled one foot forward and then 
the other, crossing the pit in about three 
steps. They were almost ankle deep in 
the red hot coals. Coming up on the op- 
posite side they circled half way round the 
pit to the place they first entered. The 
second time they did not hesitate when 
entering but rushed madly through their 
torture to the other side. In the same 
way they ran through a third time. The 
other men took hold of them for, drunk 
with fanaticism, thesé reeling devotees 
would have rushed back to the pit. 


The next group, three in number, two 
men and a small boy, who could not have 
been more than six years of age, took 
their places. Their act was almost iden- 
tical with the first. We were amazed at 
the grit of the little fellow, who was at a 
great disadvantage for he had to take 
two steps to the others’ one. His part was 
carried out valiantly even to the swoon 
after the third time through. Other 
groups followed, each in turn furnishing 
the great crowd of spectators with plenty 
of thrills. Some of the men in passing 
through the fire picked up handfuls of the 
burning coals and threw them high into 
the air as they ran. 


The ceremony was concluded with the 
appearance of two women who were like- 
wise to seal with fire certain vows they 
had taken. They did not go through the 
fire, but sat near the edge of the pit while 
a man poured three shovels full of burning 
coals over their heads. These coals were 
brushed off as soon as they touched them. 
Wet shawls covered the heads, and with 
the rest of the clothing thoroughly wet, 
the coals did not do any serious damage. 

We came away feeling that we had indeed 
seen a fair representation of the shallowness 
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of a heathen festival, and the unfilled long- 
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give us grace to preach Him who has come 


ing of apeople without Christ and without to “heal the broken-hearted, give deliv- 


hope. May the Christ who has paid the 


erence to the captives, and set at liberty 


price of their redemption as well as ours them that are bruised.” 
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Death of Mrs. H. F. Gilbert 


The passing of Mrs. Mabel Moon Gil- 
bert, wife of Rev. H. F. Gilbert, mis- 
sionary among the Comanches, in Jan- 
uary, took from the ranks of the active 
missionaries in Oklahoma one who will 
be sorely missed by the Indians and 
whites alike. During the four years she 
labored with her husband in the Co- 
manche Mission she gave unsparingly of 
her time, energy and means. The love 
and gratitude in which her memory is 
enshrined in the hearts of the Indians 
constitute her imperishable memorial. 

Mrs. Gilbert was born in Fairfield, 
Illinois, and was a graduate of Shurtleff 
College with the class of 1908. . Follow- 
ing her graduation she taught three years 
in Bishop College, a school that the 
Home Mission Society helps to maintain 
at Marshall, Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert served three 
years under the Foreign Mission Society 
at Vanga, Congo Belge, Africa, where 
she inaugurated special meetings for 
women. Her fine missionary spirit and 
devotion were shown at the conclusion 
of her active Christian life when she 
helped to plan a fund for the construc- 
tion of a new church building for the 
Comanches. At her special request, fol- 
lowing her decease friends were asked 
to spend no money for flowers as a trib- 
ute to her memory, but to contribute, if 
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they so desired, toward a memorial fund 
to be divided between the Vanga station 
and the new work among the Yavapi In- 
dians under Hugo Banaha in Arizona. 
Mrs. Gilbert was the “Mrs. Missionary,” 
of the true Comanche Indian story that 
appeared in The Latchstring under the 
date line “January 3,” in which Bert 
Treetop’s baby was featured. 


A Spanish-Speaking Congress 


A congress of all the evangelical Chris- 
tian elements dedicated to the better- 
ment of the moral and spiritual condition 
of the nations comprised in the area of 
the Caribbean Sea, Central America and 
Mexico, will be held in Havana, Cuba, 
in June of this year. In addition to the 
representatives of religious groups in the 
countries named, delegates from Spanish- 
speaking sections of the United States 
and from the directing organizations of 
the evangelical denominations in this 
country will be welcomed. The charac- 
ter of the meeting will be one of study, 
consultation and information. 


The objectives as defined by the com- 
mittee of arrangements include the fol- 
lowing: A greater capacity for extend- 
ing in these countries the doctrine of 
love, of faith and of Christ. A perfect 
and cordial understanding among all the 
Christian churches and among all the 
educational institutions, social and be- 
nevolent, of an evangelical character, 
that shall make the conquest of hearts 
and souls more rapid. An awakening of 
the personal responsibility of the evan- 
gelical Christians of these countries. 


Italians in Utica 


In 1909 the Baptist churches of Utica 
and Whitesboro, N. Y., at the suggestion 
of Dr. John S. Snape, then pastor of 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, organized 
themselves to establish an Italian Mis- 
sion. As a result the Baptist City Mis- 
sion Board of Utica and vicinity was 
formed, to which has been added the 
New Hartford Church. The mission 
work was started in a store. Mr. Cesidio 
Simboli, a student at Colgate, was called 
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to direct it. A year later the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society sent one of their 
workers, Miss A. M. Sturmer, who spent 
two years on the field working among 
the women and children. In 1912 the 
present pastor, Rev. Antonio Perrotta, 
was called and has since been on the 
field, with the exception of two years, 
1923-24, which were spent with the First 
Italian Baptist Church, Newark, N. J. 
In 1912 the work was moved from Eliza- 
beth Street to the basement of the East 
Utica Baptist Church. Two years later 
this building was bought for the mission 
with funds raised by the Home Mission 
Society, Baptist State Convention and 
the local churches. This building con- 
sists of a good church auditorium and 
basement, and was dedicated to the work 
of the mission July 24, 1914. During 
these years 148 men and women have 
been baptized, and a Sunday school with 
an average of 75 has been conducted. 
The present equipment fails to meet the 
challenge of the mission. With 20,000 
Italians in Utica, 10,000 of whom live 
within a radius of less than a mile from 
the mission, there is urgent need of an 
enlarged building to carry on a greater 
religious, social and recreational work. 
The proposed new building will provide 
a medium-sized gymnasium, club rooms, 
a day nursery, and a residence for the 
pastor or caretaker. 


Second Avenue Church’s New 
Home 


A farewell service was held in the 
Second Avenue Baptist Church on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 27, to which 
were invited the members of the present 
English, Italian, Russian, Esthonian, Po- 
lish and Chinese congregations, and as 
many of the members of the old Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church as could be lo- 
cated. The edifice is being demolished 
and a fourteen-story apartment house 
containing enlarged facilities for all the 
present church work will take its place, 
and it is hoped will be finished by Octo- 
ber Ist. The building was erected in 
1849 when the old Mulberry Street 
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Baptist Church (organized in 1819), 
with the union of one or two other Bap- 
tist congregations, moved to the site on 
Second Avenue between Tenth and Elev- 
enth Streets and became the Tabernacle 
Baptist Church, under Dr. Edward La- 
throp. In 1898 the church was reor- 
ganized as the Second Avenue Baptist 
Church, and pastors who have rendered 
service there since that date are Dr. 
Francis, Dr. Kieval, Mr. Howard (act- 
ing as a supply), Dr. Pierce, Dr. Thomas, 
Mr. Hubbell, Mr. Sanford, Mr. Forshee, 
Mr. Hosie and Mr. Mingioli. During 
the interim the English, Italian and Chi- 
nese work is being housed at the Dis- 
ciples Community House; the Esthonian 
at the Madison Avenue Baptist Church; 
the Russian at the People’s Home Church 
(Methodist); and the Polish at Labor 
Temple (Presbyterian). This expres- 
sion of hospitality on the part of the 
several denominations in the community 
shows the beautiful spirit of cooperation 
among the churches. 


More Room Needed in 
Latin America 


The Home Mission Societies conduct 
mission work in six Latin-American 
countries—Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti, Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua and Mexico. In Haiti 
the language is French; in all the other 
fields it is Spanish. 

The Home Mission Society has under 
appointment in these fields 11 English- 
speaking missionaries (men) and 120 
French or Spanish-speaking pastors. Of 
the latter, 29 are supported entirely by 
churches on the various fields. Last 
year there were 1,303 baptisms in these 
six countries and the total offerings 
from all of the churches amounted to 
$85,030. 

The growth of the work is hindered 
by the inability of the Society to provide 
larger buildings for the growing congre- 
gations. This is especially true of Porto 
Rico, Haiti, and Nicaragua. In all of 


these countries there has been a change 
in the moral atmosphere favorable to 
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the preaching of the gospel, and the 


‘people are coming to hear it in larger 


numbers than can be accommodated in 
the present buildings. In Mexico the 
strict religious laws make it impossible 
to use rented buildings or private homes 
for public meetings. There is urgent 
need in several centers for church build- 
ings, to make possible the continuance of 
a ministry of some years standing. 
When cuts were ordered in the mission- 
ary budgets, the building program for 
Latin America was sacrificed to keep 
preachers in service. 


Founder’s Day at Shaw 


The principal address at the celebra- 
tion of the sixty-third anniversary of 
Founder’s Day at Shaw University was 
delivered by President Mordecai W. 
Johnson of Howard University, Wash- 
ington. Dr. Johnson is a product of the 
Negro mission schools maintained by the 
Home Mission Societies. He said in 
part: 

“T believe it has been the training re- 
ceived at such institutions as this (re- 
ferring to Shaw) that has made it pos- 
sible for the Negro to bear his hardships 
and patiently work toward a better day; 
and there could be no better proof of 
the value of the pioneer’s work than the 
fact that the southern states which once 
offered no help and sometimes opposed 
the work now contribute $2,000,000 a 
year to help carry it along. And now 
the system is complete—though far 
from being developed—for there are 
2,000,000 Negro children in elementary 
schools in the South, 200,000 in high 
schools, 17,500 in colleges, and a smaller 
number doing graduate work in the va- 
rious universities of the country, all of 
which means that the South is now a 
place of great opportunity for the Negro. 
Let us remember that we are standing 
at the threshold of a great development 
in the South, and that we Negroes have a 
great opportunity because we are such 
a large part of the population of the 
South, and because we are so deeply 
rooted here.” 





THE NEW SCIENCE HALL AND A VIEW OF THE CAMPUS AT SHAW UNIVERSITY 
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Early Morning Prayer 


The convention year 1928-1929 has 
gone into history. The long meter dox- 
ology can be sung. The goals set at the 
beginning of the year have been reached 
by some, but not reached by others. 
Narrow environment often means nar- 
row spirit and narrow vision. Honest 
introspection will give wider visions of 
duty. 

The verse of the Bible which Presi- 
dent Hoover kissed in taking the oath of 
office reads, ‘Where there is no vision, 
the people perish: but he that keepeth 
the law, happy is he.” Prov. 29:18. 
Vision: ability to look ahead. See what 
is needed and do it. 

He who faithfully carries out the pro- 
gram of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, happy is he; for it leads to the 
goal, it leads to victory. “Lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields.” John 4:35. 

“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest :” 

For enlarged vision for the laborers 
and those who “stay by the stuff,” that 
thus praying together we may be shown 
“great and mighty things” which we 
know not now. “Prayer accomplishes 
things.” 

The whole store of God is for those 
who pray. 


Woman’s Program of Service 
1929-1930 
“FOLLOWING THE VISION” 


“T was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision” (Acts 26:19) 


FOREWORD 


We have all known moments when we 
have had visions. There has dawned 
upon us at some time in our lives the 
thought of what it means to be a daugh- 
ter—of how much our mothers and fa- 
thers mean to us and how tenderly we 
love them—and then perhaps the vision 
has faded and we have forgotten the 
little courtesies and acts of thoughtful- 
ness that mean so much to an older per- 
son from a younger one. 

There was a moment when many of us 
caught a wonderful vision of what it 
might mean to be a wife. What a beau- 
tiful home ours should be! What a 
union of life and purpose our marriage 
should bring! What an enduring and 
ever-strengthening bond! But has not 


the vision sometimes failed to be realized 
and do we not need now and then to re- 
new it? And then the vision of moth- 
erhood—how sacred it seemed! With 
what awe we entered into its experience 
and with what joy and wonder we began 
the task of caring for a new life of un- 
known possibilities that God had en- 
trusted to our arms! Did this vision 
also fade? Have we mothers ever 
thought of our children as mere mouths 
to feed and bodies to clothe? 

The vision of what it means to be a 
Christian has come to all of us at some 
high moment in our lives. Can we re- 
capture the desire we had then to share 
our Christ with others, to tell our love 
for Him, to give our lives to His service, 
to sing for joy of His salvation? Have 
we been disobedient to the heavenly 
vision? Or have we been caught in the 
routine of church work and committees 
and money raising and the problems of 
organization, and missed the joy of the 
Lord? We have caught some time the 
vision of missions! The wonder of trans- 
formed lives, the assurance of answered 
prayer, the joy of unselfish sharing with 
a needy world the most precious and 
worth-while things in life once moved us. 

Perhaps at some conference or con- 
vention, perhaps through some mission- 
ary’s address or the reading of a book 
we have caught the missionary vision. 
Let us not lose it in the effort to raise 
budgets and put over plans and further 
campaigns. Looking up to a yearning 
Christ and out upon a world of white 
harvest fields, let us be like Paul, “obe- 
dient to the heavenly vision.” In this 
spirit we present a program for the year 
1929-1930. 


PROGRAM 


May—A Vision of Childhood. “And 
they brought young children to Him” 
(Mark 10:13). Study the children of 
the world. Circulate the children’s 
books. Mother the C. W. C. and have 
the missionary society give them a mis- 
sionary party. Help some near-by 
church organize a Crusader company. 

June—A Vision of Youth. “Let no 
man despise thy youth ”(1 Tim. 4:12). 
Try to gain the friendship and confidence 
of the young people of your church and 
recognize them in the church activities. 
Help the college graduates to find their 
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way into active church life. Reach the 
students when at home from school. A 
good suggestion is to give a party or din- 
ner for them. 

July—A Vision of Reading. “Give 
attendance to reading” (1 Tim. 4:13). 
Use this month for doing missionary 
reading and preparing study books for 
the fall and winter. Take books with 
you on vacation. Have porch parties 
for group reading of missionary books. 

August—A Vision of Summer Prepa- 
ration. “Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed” (2nd Tim. 2:15). Aim 
to have every church and society repre- 
sented at some summer school. Help to 
send your young people to assemblies. 
Pay the way of one of your Guild girls 
to a House Party. It will pay. 

September—A Vision of Stewardship. 
“It is required in stewards that a man 
be found faithful” (1 Cor. 4:2). Begin 
the fall with a consecration of a definite 
part of your time to Christian work. 
Try to form groups of tithers. Empha- 
size in your fall meetings the thought of 
stewardship in its broad sense, of time, 
talents and money. 

October—A ' Vision of Citizenship. 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation” (Prov. 
14:34). Emphasize the importance of 
registering and voting. Teach the obli- 
gation of every Christian woman to be 
a courageous witness in moral issues. 
Circulate our excellent civic committee 
literature. 

November—A Vision of the Home. 
“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers” 
(Heb. 13:2). Uphold the ideals of the 
Christian home, preserving the integrity 
and emphasizing the sacredness of the 
marriage vow. Use your home for stu- 
dents, for foreign friends, for young 
people away from home, for all whom 
you can help by its hospitality. 

December—A Vision of Giving. “They 
presented unto Him gifts” (Matt. 2:11). 
Remember Christ’s Birthday with a gift 
of love. Think of missionary workers, 
city, state, home and foreign, and 
brighten the season for them. Encour- 
age an unselfish observance of Christmas 
in children. Make more of the religious, 
less of the commercial element, wherever 
your influence is felt. Be thoughtful of 
those who find Christmas a hard time 
because of extra work. 

January—A Vision of Missionary Op- 
portunities. “Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields” (John 4:35). Circu- 
late and call attention to the denomina- 
tional plan of publicity, similar to The 
Latchstring, which is to be ready in 


January. 
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February—A Vision of Prayer. “Yet 
also helping together by prayer” (2d 
Cor. 1:11). Give thought to the ob- 
servance of the Day of Prayer and try 
to make it most helpful and effective. 
Emphasize the devotional period in your 
meetings, and try to introduce variety 
and call out new voices in public prayer. 
Suggest definite subjects. Revive the 
cottage prayer meeting in your church 


MISSIONS 


life, offering to have one in your home. 
Form prayer groups. Covenant with 
others to pray for missions at a certain 
time each day. Use the Book of Re- 
membrance and call attention to it. 
March—A Vision of Evangelism. 
“The Love of Christ constraineth us” 
(2d Cor. 5:15). Seek definitely to win 
a soul for Christ. Assist your pastor in 
his evangelistic efforts. Make the pre- 
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Easter period a fruitful time of ingath- 
ering in the Bible school. Talk with 
your own children about entering the 
Christian life. 

April—A Vision of Achievement. 
“That he that soweth and he that reap- 
eth may rejoice together” (John 4:36). 
Rally all the forces to bring the denomi- 
national year to a successful issue. Bring 
in all the tithes and offerings. 


Bread Upon the Waters 


THE MINISTRY OF THE WHITE CROSS IN PORTO RICO 


I 
Puerta de Tierra, Porto Rico. 


a? ME personally the White Cross is 
a connecting link that unites me to 
the faithful group of women or W. W. 
G. girls. The very fact that they have 
spent of their time, energy, and money 
to make the gifts possible; that with the 
gift come their prayers, thoughtfulness 
and Christian love and cooperation—all 
this creates in me a deeper desire to 
fulfil all their expectations of me through 
Him who gives the power and spiritual 
and physical strength. One cannot think 
that all is in vain when loving hands 
and praying hearts are backing you up! 
Ah, yes, the White Cross injects into my 
very being a deeper thankfulness to God, 
who in His great loving heart planned 
that we should all be “workers together 
with Him.” The White Cross means 
you are working for Him in the home 
land; J am working for Him here in 
Porto Rico; and He is working through 
us, for His honor and glory and for the 
extension of His glorious kingdom. The 
White Cross is a pure love that knows 
no barrier, has no race distinctions, but 
works in the white heat of His love. The 
White Cross is a Standard of Fellowship, 
Love and Understanding, and is indeed 
an important factor in missionary work. 
And what does it mean to the work? 
Statistics would show and prove that 
much of our work is made possible 
through the White Cross. Personally, I 
could do very little of the many kindly 
acts that the White Cross makes possible. 
Financially, I could not help the many, 
many who come to me for assistance. I 
could not take the sick people and the 
children to the hospital for medical ex- 
aminations. I could not surprise a 


group here and a group there in execu- 
tive meetings with refreshments. I could 
not take a class for an outing to the park 
or the beach. I could not take a basket 
of provisions to that needy family, or 
eggs and milk or fruit to the sick. I 
could not give clothes to the almost 
naked ones, or darling baby-clothes to 
the cute babies. The very milk of hu- 
man kindness would be absent from my 
work, for after all, we cannot always 
make contacts with a tract, or just sing- 
ing or reading the Bible. These “Evx- 
tras” speak a language that is under- 
stood by all; and although not always 
accepted just as we would like, yet is it 





TWO CHILDREN FROM THE HILL COUN- 
TRY BEHIND RIO PIEDRAS 


not “Casting thy bread upon the waters: 
for thou shalt find it after many days”? 
“In the morning, sow thy seed, and, in 
the evening, withhold not thy hand, for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both 
alike shall be good.” 

Just yesterday I received a letter from 
a pastor in the country asking for cloth- 
ing for his congregation. He said, “God 
is using the church members inthe dis- 
tribution of the clothing; for the unbe- 
lievers, the indifferent ones, are sending 
their children to Sunday school and we 
have been able to open several branch 
schools in the country.” ‘This gospel of 
love is touching hearts and they want to 
know more about it. Why people should 
want to help them, is the question that 
is searching their hearts. 

Then, too, our Daily Vacation Bible 
School would be almost impossible but 
for the cooperation of our many friends 
in the States. Much of the material 
comes through the White Cross. And 
words fail us when we wish to express 
our feelings about Christmas. Then it 
is that the White Cross shines with all its 
beauty! “Little is Much when God is 
in it,” and no matter how small the gift, 
His love shines forth and brightens the 
way, making it possible for us to tell the 
Glad Tidings of great joy. . . The 
White Cross is the “cup of cold water 
in His name,” and He said, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” 


Lyp1A HUBER. 
II 


Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. 


Some time ago a little woman came to 
us to see if we could give her a pair of 
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TWO PORTO RICO SISTERS ON THEIR WAY TO DELIVER WHITE CROSS SUPPLIES 


shoes. She was on her way to the Pres- 
byterian hospital to be examined. I 
never saw a person so thin. We fitted 
her out from our supply of White Cross 
articles and found her very grateful. 

She came back from the hospital to 
tell us that the doctor had asked her to 
return in a week for a period of obser- 
vation. They would then have a bed 
free for her. She went back and was 
there two weeks or more. Meantime her 
sister-in-law, also from the country, has 
been receiving Klim for her two babies 
and husband. The latter had been sick 
for some time and unable to work. The 
first time she came she carried a live 
dove which some kind-hearted man had 
given her to make into soup for them. 
We gave her clothes as well, and she 
brought us flowers and sugar-cane stalks 
to show her appreciation. 

Yesterday the girl in the hospital was 
released and came here on her way home. 
I hardly recognized her. She must have 
gained ten pounds at least. And we 
were so glad to have had a share in the 
welfare of this family, for they are good 
people of the country, who are not accus- 
tomed to beg, and whom we hope to in- 
fluence with the gospel. 

The strange part is that I did not 
know they were of the same family until 
yesterday, when they arrived together. 
Now one returns home with renewed 
health, and the other with new hope for 
the future, her husband better, and her 
babies fed and clothed. 

Last night I gave a blanket to a poor 
soul who had been given a bed by the 
Masonic Home but had no mattress or 


other bedding to put on it. There is no - 


eid to the opportunities we have to 
relieve real needs. 
PEARL Harris. 


III 


Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. 


To choose from the many experiences 
that could be woven into stories of re- 
sults of White Cross supplies is a diffi- 
cult one, for here in Porto Rico its 
assistance is ever indispensable and espe- 
cially since the hurricane wrought its 
havoc. So perhaps the greatest testi- 
mony we have to offer is through the 
distribution of clothing. When homes 
were entirely swept away with their 
meager belongings, what a joy it was to 
have access to these necessities and to be 
able to furnish some aid. Red Cross 
emergency relief did much, but with Red 
Cross the filling of the need was not al- 
ways immediate, and we who knew our 
families and their losses could at once 
go to their assistance. 
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One family of five was divided among 
the families in the neighborhood when 
the cyclone left their home a heap of 
débris. Clothes were their first need, 
and when they began reconstructing 
what they could and as much as they 
could from the lumber which at one time 
formed their house, they finally had 
really one room, subdivided to form a 
living room and bedroom. When this 
was realized we were able to supply a 
few household necessities, such as 
towels, sheets, etc. Not only in emer- 
gencies but throughout the year there is 
a crying need for clothing, and we never 
want the sad experience of Mother Hub- 
bard, who found the cupboard bare, for 
many times it would mean the young- 
sters could not attend school, thus losing 
their opportunity of preparing them- 
selves for their future and that of Porto 
Rico. The lack of industry and low 
wage rate make conditions appalling. 

Then the special gifts of Christmas 
make our holiday season. What a joy it 
is when we know that the happiness that 
comes through receiving would not be 
realized if it were not for the Christmas 
boxes that come tagged White Cross. 
It seems to me the greatest blessing is in 
the fact that service to others inspires 
others to serve. The patchwork pieces 
which come down as a service from folks 
in the northland inspire others to serve 
and piece them together to be used as a 
gift to some local family in need, or are 
sent on with a message of good cheer to 
another field. 

Gratefully are we indebted to the 
White Cross service and those who work 
so faithfully to supply our needs. 

ALIcE L. RYDER. 





PORTO RICO GIRLS PLEASED WITH HATS FROM WHITE CROSS SUPPLIES, THOUGIL 
THESE ARE NOT SO GRACEFUL AS THE NATIVE ITIATS 





A Successful School of Missions 


Rev. G. Pitt Beers, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Paterson, N. J., sends 
an interesting account of a very success- 
ful Church School of Missions, carried 
on for six weeks. The special study was 
Africa. The evening schedule consisted 
of: 6:20, supper; 7:00, classes; 7:50, 
prayer meeting; 8:30, special program, 
varying each night. There were six 
classes. One for men, taught by the pas- 
tor, in which 30 men gathered to study 
The New Africa. A group of women, 
led by Mrs. E. E. Roos, studying 
Friends of Africa. This was the largest 
group, averaging around 75. Young 
people’s group, taught by Mr. A. Duryee 
Crooks, studying Africa Today. The 
high school group studied Campfires on 
the Congo, led by Miss Cora E. Hill. A 
group of junior boys and girls led on the 
story plan by Mrs. Beers, who followed 
In the African Bush. 

One of the most interesting projects 
was that of the Royal Ambassador boys 
led by Mr. Karl Brockman. They 
mounted a mission map of the world and 
then electrified it, showing every field 
throughout the world where the First 
Baptist Church works directly or 
through our mission boards. A light- 
house represented the home church and 
different colored bulbs represented dif- 
ferent types of mission work. Each light 
is on a separate switch so that different 
fields can be turned on at will. This map 
will be presented to the church at a later 
meeting and every field will be repre- 
sented by a boy who will tell the story 
of the work on that field. Boys who have 
handled a project of this kind certainly 
will have a working knowledge of the 
missionary work of our denomination. 
In the prayer meetings the pastor led a 
study of the various missionary messages 
of the Bible. 

In the last period the features were: 
January 23, stereopticon lecture on “Fas- 
cinating Africa”; January 30, a mission- 
ary play by the Wide Awake Girls; Feb- 
ruary 6, a mock trial in which Mr. 
Nominal Church Member is charged 
with the non-payment of his income tax 
to God; February 13, stereopticon lec- 
ture on Livingstone and the Congo; Feb- 
ruary 20, a debate led by Hon. E. H. 
Ellis, a former member of the State 
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Legislature, on the subject, Resolved: 
That race prejudice is a greater hin- 
drance to world peace than competitive 
armaments; February 27, Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, Home Secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Society, on the Congo Jubilee. 

The attendance in the classes averaged 
185 for the six weeks, while the attend- 
ance at the prayer meeting averaged 
249. The people were so greatly pleased 
that they voted to conduct two schools 
next year, one on Foreign Missions and 
one on Home. 


BEGIN THINKING Now 


It is again time to be thinking about 
summer plans and whether it is possible 
for our churches to have their mission 
study leaders fully equipped for their 
work by fall when some of it should be- 
gin. They should be selected early by 
the missionary committee or the pastor, 
and the textbooks they are to teach 
agreed upon. The leader can then choose 
the Summer Conference or Assembly 
which will give the best preparation for 
that particular task. It also gives a 
chance to do supplementary reading. 

The following list of Summer Confer- 
ences and Baptist Assemblies for 1929 
will give you dates and places. Further 
information will be furnished on request 
by the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation and by the deans of the various 
assemblies. 


M. E. M. CONFERENCES 


June 25-July 5—N. Carolina: 
Ridge. 

June 28-July 9—New York: Silver Bay. 

July 8-16—California: Asilomar. 

July 20-30—Washington: Seabeck. 


Blue 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 


June 3-7—Minnesota: Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. 

June 19-27—Colorado: Boulder. 

June 22-29—Indiana: Winona Lake. 

June 26-July 4—Pennsylvania: Cham- 
bersburg. 

July 1-8—Wisconsin: Lake Geneva. 

July 5-12—Massachusetts: Northfield 
(Home). 

July 12-20—Massachusetts : 
(Foreign). 

July 6-13—California: Mt. Hermon. 

July 14-26—Rhode Island: Kingston. 

July 15-19—Ohio: Bethesda. 

August 11-16—New York: Chautauqua 
(Home). 

August 18-23—New York: Chautauqua 
(Foreign). 


Northfield 
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BAPTIST SUMMER ASSEMBLIES 


June 20-24—New York: Old Oak Farm. 

June 22-29—Illinois: Mt. Carroll. 

June 28-July 5—New York: Old Oak 
Farm (Older Boys). 

June 29-July 7—California (W.W.G.): 
Pacific Palisades. 

June 29-July 7—Michigan: Trout Lake, 
(Cook Academy). 

July 1-11—New York: 

July 1-12—New Jersey: 

July 1-13—Pennsylvania: 
(Girls’ Camp). 

July 4-10—Wisconsin: Chetek. 

July 5-7—-Minnesota (W.W.G.) : Mound. 

July 8-18 — Pennsylvania: Saltsburg 
(Kiski). 

July 8-20—Connecticut: Storrs. 

July 8-22—Maine (R.A.): Ocean Park, 

July 9-12— South Dakota (W.W.G.): 
Sioux Falls. 

July 9-19—Montana: Livingston. 

July 9-19—Idaho: Ketchum. 

July 13-15 — Oregon (W.W.G.) : 
Minnville. 

July 14-26—Iowa: Iowa Falls. 

July 15-21—North Dakota: Valley City. 

July 15-25—Utah: Ogden Canyon. 

July 15-26—Oregon: McMinnville. 

July 15-27—Pennsylvania: Huntingdon 
(Boys’ Camp). 

July 15-27—New Jersey: 
(Boys’ Camp). 

July 16-26—N. California: Asilomar. 

July 16-28—Minnesota: Mound. 

July 19-22—Michigan (W.W.G.): Kala- 
mazoo. 

July 22-28—New York (W.W.G.) : Keuka. 

July 22-Aug. 2—Indiana: Franklin. 

July 23-26—- Pennsylvania (Women’s 
House Party): Clarion. 

July 23-Aug. 2—Michigan: Kalamazoo. 

July 23-Aug. 2 — East Washington: 
Coeur D’Alene. 

July 23-Aug. 4—S. Dakota: Black Hills. 

July 27-Aug. 3—Illinois: Alton. 

July 27-Aug. 10 — Maine (Younger 
Girls): Ocean Park. 

July 28-Aug. 2—Kansas: Hays. 

July 29-Aug. 1—Pennsylvania (Pastors’ 
Conference and Women’s House Party): 
Lewisburg. 

July 29-Aug. 9—Ohio: Granville. 

July 29-Aug. 9—W. Washington: Burton. 

July 29-Aug. 9—Wisconsin: Green Lake. 

July 29-Aug. 10—New Jersey: Raven 
Rock (Girls’ Camp). 

July 29-Aug. 9—Colorado: Palmer Lake. 

Aug. 5-16—Pennsylvania: Factoryville. 

Aug. 5-16—Nebraska: Grand Island. 

Aug. 5-16—Wyoming: Lander. 

Aug. 5-16—Kansas: Ottawa. 

Aug. 13-19—West Virginia: Philippi. 

Aug. 17-18—West Virginia (W.W.G.): 
Alderson. 

Aug, 18-24—New York (Pastors’ Con- 
ference): Keuka. 

Aug. 19-24—West Virginia: Alderson. 

Aug. 19-30—Pennsylvania: Collegeville. 

Aug. 19-31—Maine (N.E. School of 
Methods): Ocean Park. 

Aug. 19-31—S. California: Pacific Pali- 


sades. 
we Ww 
A leaflet entitled ““Missionary Educa- 
tion in Vacation Schools” has been is- 
sued which can be secured free by writ- 
ing the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE ROYAL AMBASSADOR TEAM, CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, WITH PASTOR T. D. REES (X), 
SUPERINTENDENT R. M. DIX (XX), AND CHIEF COUNSELLOR C. H. MACKINNON (XXX) 


Two Live Chapters 


The Doctor Leach Chapter, No. 278, 
of Cambridge, Ohio, has a fine basket- 
ball team made exclusively from its 
members. We do not know how many 
games their team has won, but they look 
to be fit for any worth-while contest. 
The pastor of the church is Rev. T. D. 
Rees, superintendent of the Sunday 
school Dr. R. M. Dix, and chief coun- 
sellor Rev. C. H. MacKinnon. The ac- 
companying picture of the team includes 
the pastor, superintendent and chief 
counsellor. Our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of this Chapter in all of its exploits. 

The David Livingstone Chapter of the 
First Baptist Church in Collingswood, 
N. J., has just issued a sheet called “The 
Royal Ambassador News.” This gives 
the name of the pastor, Rev. William F. 
Meyer, the Counsellor, Leroy L. Ven- 
nell, the editor and other officers. This 
camp had its reunion March 2 in the 
Memorial Baptist Church of Philadel- 
phia, and laid plans for the attendance of 
a given number of the boys at the Raven 
Rock Baptist State Camp for 1929. 
This little news sheet tells about the 
swimming and bowling and athletic pur- 
suits and shows that there were 23 boys 
in attendance at the last meeting, with 
an average attendance of 18 at the regu- 


lar meetings. Eight of the boys have 
become Christians and are to join the 
church on Easter Sunday. Altogether 16 
of the boys are members of the church 
and Bible school. The motto of the 
Chapter is: “Every member a member 
of the church, a worker in the church, 
and a booster for the church.” 

Other Chapters interested in seeing a 
copy of this news sheet should write Le- 
roy L. Vennell, Counsellor. 


A Call to Camp 


The following letter to the boys of the 
Southland was written by Bobby O’Rork, 
Orlando, Florida, and published in the 
March number of World Comrades. It 
will serve as a camp-call to our Northern 
boys: 

“Boys, now is the time to begin plan- 
ning your trip to R. A. Camp. It’s the 
time of your life, ten days of fun. I was 
there in 1928 and I know. We arrived 
on Friday in time to enroll, get ac- 
quainted and have a swim before supper. 
We had a real full-blooded Pawnee In- 
dian, Bert Peters, to tell us wonderful 
Indian stories while we all sat around the 
campfire and listened. It was great. 
The whistle would blow at 6:30 A. M., 
and we would have five minutes to dress, 
then we would take exercise in that won- 
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derful mountain air with the beautiful 
scenery all around us, clean our cabins 
and be off for breakfast, and we were 
hungry, too. The one that had the clean- 
est cabin got special honor—our cabin 
got it once. 


“Study time came after breakfast. We 
had three classes. One was taught by a 
missionary from Brazil, Mr. Allen; then 
Bert Peters, the Indian, would tell us of 
Indian life and how the missionaries 
brought them the gospel message. We 
built a map of Palestine out on the ten- 
nis court, putting in mountains, cities 
and rivers. I tell you it was interesting, 
and we learned a lot about it. We al- 
ways had a swim before lunch. We 
hiked to Mt. Mitchell once. We played 
ball, tennis, and other games, and always 
the campfire at night with more Indian 
stories. Boys, plan to go; you will surely 
have a great time.” 


A Successful Reunion 


Fifty-four boys rallied at the Memo- 
rial Baptist Church, Philadelphia, for the 
second annual reunion of the Tri-State 
Camp, on Saturday, March 2. Plans 
are being made for a bigger and better 
camp at Raven Rock, N. J., July 15-27. 


Connecticut to Open a Boys’ Camp 


Under the joint direction of O. P. 
Campbell and H. B. Sloat a boys’ camp 
is to be opened at Woodstock, Ct., Au- 
gust 2-15. This will make the fourth two 
weeks’ camp for Baptist boys to be es- 
tablished in the East. The older camps 
are at Ocean Park, Me., for New Eng- 
land; at Raven Rock, N. J., for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware; and Camp Myles, near Pittsburgh, 
for Western Pennsylvania. 


Attention, Ambassadors 


Special articles in this issues—Spears 
and Garlands in the Garo Hills—ven- 
turesome traveling. Somebody’s Boy; 
Nobody’s Business. Plymouth Rock 
(p. 275). 


Organizing R. A. at Calvary 
Church, Washington 


On Sunday, April 7th, Field Secretary 
Carr was the guest of the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, Washington. At 9:30 he 
addressed the Bible school on “Our 


World,” and at 3:30 presented “Tools 
for Kingdom Building” at a special meet- 
ing of the Sunday school members. Mrs. 
E. G. Mason, chairman of the Church 
Missionary Committee, is planning to 
organize Crusaders, Guild and Ambassa- 
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dors for the developing of missionary 
loyalties in the church of tomorrow. 


Enlisting Boys for Ocean Park 


During March Field Secretary Carr 
met with several groups of boys in 
Rhode Island, presenting the attractions 
and advantages of the Royal Ambassa- 
dor Camp at Ocean Park. Appointments 
were filled with the Central Church and 
Fourth Church, Providence; First Bap- 
tist and Second Baptist, East Provi- 
dence; Arlington Church, Eden Park 
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Church, and Warren Church. During 
April three weeks were spent in the vi- 
cinity of Boston to the same end. In 
1928 the camp registration was 202 and 
the goal for 1929 is 250 boys. Already 
a leadership staff of 56 has been enrolled, 
53 of whom are pastors. Discriminating 
Baptist parents are glad to have their 
boys under such good influences for two 
weeks in July. A camp booklet will be 
sent on application to the Department of 
Missionary Education, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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Alma Mater’s Message 


’ “Tt’s faith in something and enthusi- 
asm for s@mething that makes a life 
worth looking at.”—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Isn’t it also true that faith in and en- 
thusiasm for an organization makes it 
worth looking at? That is why our 
World Wide Guild has caught the atten- 
tion of our great denomination as well 
as other denominations, some of which 
covet something similar for their girls. 

Well, last year’s books are closed and 
now we are off for a fresh run. Most 
Chapters date their fiscal year with that 
of the N. B. C., May Ist-April 30th. 
Our new Reading Contest is ready for 
circulation; New Guild Goals, and the 
Study Books and Programs will be ready 
in June, and a complete statement re- 
garding them will appear in June 
MISSIONS. 

Summer Conferences.—We are includ- 
ing two group pictures taken at Michigan 
House Party, Kalamazoo, and at 
Indiana’s State Rally (pages 288-9). 
Take a look at those girls and you will 
feel an urge to send in your application 
for the Assembly or Guild House Party 
nearest you. Do they look as if they 
had good times? Probably a list of 
places and dates will appear in the 
Department of Missionary Education 
pages in this issue for your information. 
If not write directly to me. A course on 
Guild Methods and Study Books will be 
taught in each one and you will receive 
suggestions enough to keep you going all 
through the year. 

Reading Contest Reports—If you 
have not already done so, send your re- 
port to me at 218 Lancaster Ave., 
Buffalo, New York, immediately, being 
sure to state whether this is your first or 


fifth year so that I may know which pic- 
ture to send. Also write name and 
street address legibly. 

Our Third Guild Convention.—June 
13th at Denver is to be the great day. It 
is as usual the day preceding the opening 
of the N. B. C., which makes it possible 
for many of you to kill two birds with 
one stone. 

We want Posters, Year Books, Pro- 
grams, Banquet suggestions, and White 
Cross exhibits. Enclose in each exhibit 
an envelope containing return postage 
and the name and address clearly written 
of the person to whom the package is to 
be returned. That is very, very impor- 
tant. Send Guild exhibits in care of 
Miss Alma J. Noble, Calvary Baptist 
Church, 16th and Downing Sts., Denver. 

Over-night entertainment will be pro- 
vided on application to Mrs. R. S. Hob- 
son, 2080 Holly St., Denver. Also, let 
her know if you wish banquet tickets. 
At this writing it is too early to give the 
names of chairmen of these committees 
but anything sent to Mrs. Hobson, who 
is District Guild Secretary, will reach the 
proper person. 

I am hoping to meet many of my 
fine Guild family from the Western 
States. Southern California is sending 


its State Secretary and one other dele- } 


gate. Can not some others do likewise? 
Let’s have a glad reunion at Calvary 
Church, Denver, June 13th. Banquet 
and registration tickets are one dollar. 
Let us pray that this Guild Convention 
may be the best of all, and give us en- 
larged vision of Guild ideals and prac- 
tical suggestions for carrying them out. 
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World Wide Guild 


(Tune: Carolina Moon) 


PRIZE SONG AT OHIO’S STATE GUILD 
CONVENTION 






There is a call to every worth while girl 
To shine for our dear Master every day. 
That call may be at home or distant land, 
Through our World Wide Guild we find 
the way. 








Chorus: 


World Wide Guild, we love you, 

For you challenge us to live for Him. 
He who is the world’s great Light 
Bids us that our light may ne’er grow dim; 
So we’re shining for Him each day, 
Whether at work or play, 
Shedding our light 
By day and night—dear Guild, 
*Tis through you we live for Jesus, 
Our dear World Wide Guild. 








We learn of those who’ve never heard of 
Jesus, 
To them this glorious Light we'll help 
to send. 
We'll work, we'll tithe, we'll pray for those 
in darkness, 
Every talent to the Master lend. 


—Ruth Makeham. 










Ohio’s Tenth Convention 






I really made it this year and it was 
worth waiting three years for, with 600 
girls at the banquet and at least 550 full 
time registrations. They met in the 
First Baptist Church, Columbus, where 
their first state convention was held ten 
years ago. Mrs. Terradell, or “Mother 
T” as she is more familiarly known, was 
there, too, aithough she now lives in 
California, so the family circle was com- 
plete. Too much cannot be said for 
Mrs. L. C. Brunk, the present state sec- 
retary. She has not only a charming 
personality with poise and friendliness, 
but her administrative powers are at 
the peak, second to none. The conven- 
tion motto was “Our Best,” based on the 
key verse, ‘Neglect not the gift that is 
in thee.” The devotional theme through- 
out was “The Garden,” each devotional 
period being led by one of the younger 
Guild girls. 
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Their piece de résistance was the 
pageant, given by the Associations on 
Friday night. In other years this has 
been a processional demonstrating differ- 
ent Guild activities, but this year it was 
a pageant depicting the Progress of 
Women in Christianity in living pictures, 
with dialog in some cases. Each Asso- 
ciation was given a person or scene and 
the pictures were wrought out with an 
amazing finish as to costumes and pur- 
pose. Some of the women were Sarah, 
Hannah, Ruth, Esther, Elizabeth, the 
Samaritan Woman, Mary and Martha, 
Lydia, Dorcas, Monica, Katherine von 
Bora, Ann Hutchinson, Ann Hasseltine, 
Melvina Sollman, Isabel Crawford, and 
Ruth Makeham. It was most effective 
and impressive, and Mrs. Brunk would 
gladly give further information upon 
request. 

Then the banquet Saturday night! 
What more can be said than to ask you 
to visualize 600 attractive girls in pretty 
light dresses, gathered in the banquet 
room of the Neil House, with songs and 
glees and incessant chatter. The toasts 
were on-the acrostic letter of “Gifts,” 
the prize songs were sung, and it was a 
joyous occasion. Ohio did something 
very nice for Alma Mater, too, and you 
may be glad to know that she did not 
lose her watch after all. The communion 
and consecration service, followed by a 
special sermon for the Guild by the 
pastor, Rev. A. O. Archibald, gave the 
last earnest appeal for rededication of 
life, and “our best” gifts to the Mas- 
ter—A. J. N. 


A Suggestive Lenten Project 


The Ellen A. Harwood Guild of Im- 
manuel Church, Newton, Mass., spon- 
sored during Lent a special church 
project. The twelve girls in the chap- 
ter, through its four committees, planned 
a series of six meetings at the regular 
prayer meeting time on Thursday eve- 
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nings, asking different organizations to 
help in presenting the programs. At the 
first meeting, after a church supper 
served by the Women’s Association, the 
Mary E. Safford Chapter (the younger 
Guild), under the leadership of Miss 
Moore, presented “A Pageant of Light.” 
This represented Womanhood giving the 
torch of service to Youth, the Guild girl, 
to carry on. The other five meetings 
formed a course on Exploring Africa. 
The topics were: The African Back- 
ground, Africa at Work and Play, Tale 
of Romance and Adventure, Teacher 
and Doctor in Africa, and Africa Today. 
Help was sought from many sources. 
The Men’s Class furnished the back- 
ground material. The Crusaders had an 
African village of their own making to 
show. Local speakers treated of the 
arts, customs, music, and romance, draw- 
ing on the lives of missionaries for the 
latter. At the last meeting the facts 
were summarized and the situation to- 
day was pictured. Devotions were 
planned to correspond with each meet- 
ing, and the entire program was thought- 
fully conceived and admirably carried 
out. 


Saratoga Springs Junior Guild 


When the worth-while girls of the 
First Baptist Church of Saratoga 
Springs read the reports from the other 
Guilds of the United States, they im- 
mediately decided to send in a report 
that others might know about them. 
Our Junior Guild, consisting of 22 girls, 
was formed in November, 1927. Before 
becoming a member each girl is initiated 
according to the initiation ceremony sug- 
gested in the Guild Book. Our meetings 
are held the first Monday of every 
month at four o’clock, giving one hour 
for a business and devotional period, one 
for White Cross work, and one for 
supper. This year we have sent out 00 
postcards, 460 blocks, one dozen hand- 


MICHIGAN W. W. G. HOUSE PARTY IN CONNECTION WITH THE KALAMAZOO ASSEMBLY 
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kerchiefs and four dolls to Mather In- 
dustrial School at Beaufort, S. C., 
Second Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York City, and the Katherine House, 
East Chicago. 

During our devotional period we are 
now studying two books, New Africa and 
Friends of Africa. We are especially 
interested in Africa because Rev. George 
Carpenter from our own church is sta- 
tioned on the Congo mission field. We 
are proud of the honor we had of con- 
ducting the vesper services at Glovers- 
ville, which were part of the W. W. G. 
House Party of our Association. It was 
at this time we learned that our Guild, 
although the youngest in age and prob- 
ably the smallest in number, was the 
first to turn in its full quota of $60. 
Next year we hope to have both a Junior 
and Senior Guild. 


Philadelphia Starts Something New 


The World Wide Guild girls of Logan 
Baptist Church have subscribed to 
Misstons for two of the public libraries 
of our city—the Main Library at Logan 
Square and our own Free Library in 
Logan. All hail to them for this good 
move! Why not be a copy cat, some of 
the rest of you? 


Northern California Speaks 


Are we doing things? 
Well, I should smile! 

We've been doing them 
For a long, long while. 


Northern California Guild girls have 
had two outstanding group meetings this 
winter which I think will be of interest 
to you all. The Guilds of San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda have 
recently organized a Federation which 
sponsored the Guild Vesper Service in 
December at the Alameda church. In 
spite of a pouring rain the church audi- 
torium was well filled and the Guild at- 
mosphere permeated every corner. Each 
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church was represented on the program, 
with Dorothy Parsons, president, in 
charge. As a final number the Rainbow 
Pageant was beautifully given by the 
light of the rainbow-hued candles, with 
a large rainbow as a unique background. 
The thought of it all was well brought 
out, making each girl realize the impor- 
tance of her money and her life in His 
service. 

The girls of the First Church, Fresno, 
recently initiated eight girls from the 
Memorial Church who are organizing a 
Guild there. The two Guilds of First 
Church and the new Guild from Memo- 
rial enjoyed a social hour together first 
and then separated into their meetings, 
the new girls going in with the Clara 
Nielsen Chapter. After business and 
programs were over, all joined again for 
the very impressive initiation ceremony. 
May we always strive to be worth-while 
girls in the sight of our Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ. 


The Lone Star Chapter, Pasadena 


Lone Star Chapter of First Church, 
Pasadena, is to have a fine Guild Room 
in our new Sunday school plant, and my 
girls are anxious to have as many pic- 
tures as possible for that room, and are 
expecting to qualify for the second pic- 
ture this year. The Chapter is delighted 
with the silver candlestick which they 
received in January. Last May, at the 
state rally, they tied with the Happy 
Hour Club of South Park Church, Los 
Angeles, for the junior candlestick 
awarded for the greatest number of 
points won on the point standard. The 
Happy Hour Club had it for six months 
and now the Lone Star Chapter has it. 

The girls are busy in many lines of 
work. . They are doing C. W. C. and 
Americanization work. They are much 
interested in the little class they are 
teaching in the Mexican Christian Cen- 
ter in Pasadena. They have put on pro- 
grams for various departments of the 
Sunday school and B. Y. P. U. They 
gave the Rainbow Pageant at the vesper 
service to which all the B. Y. P. U. so- 
cieties were invited. At Christmas time 
they put on another pageant called “The 
Guild Girl’s Offering.’ ‘They worked it 
up themselves, and everyone who saw it 
said it was very pretty and effective. 

The Lone Star Chapter pledged $40 to 
the Rainbow Offering and paid $20 of it 
on October 28. We are also supporting 
Jeevamah (the daughter of the Hospital 
Evangelist at Ongole), who is attending 
the Nellore High School, and paying the 
tuition fees of two other high school 
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girls. They are helping in five depart- 
ments of our “School of World Friend- 
ship.” On February 23rd they gave a 
luncheon to the girls of the Junior High 
department of our Sunday school. We 
are trying to form another chapter out 
of the younger girls to join the Gladys 
Skevington Chapter. The former mem- 
bers of that chapter have joined my 
chapter. 


A Kansas Parade Extraordinary 


A visit to Kansas Guild girls gives rise 
to one “Oh” and “Ah” after another and 
many happy friendships, and if you are 
feeling blue and discouraged—recom- 
mend Kansas where the sunflowers 
grow. 

In the beginning there is Kansas City, 
with a very new City Guild Union, just 
about to prove that it can be and is 
worth while, with its very capable leader, 
Margaret Boggess. They greet us with 
a patriotic banquet, as we saw in April 
issue. 

“There’s a rainbow around my shoul- 
der,” and you begin to think so after 
you have attended a few of the beautiful 
rainbow banquets given by the Kansas 
Guilds, and you also decide that you are 
in love with Kansas girls. Hutchinson 
prepared for their rainbow banquet by 
decorating seven tables each in a color 
of the rainbow, using rainbow balloons 
for centerpieces. Garden City Guild had 
the rainbow colors down the center of 
the tables, and then used seven large 
candles in the rainbow colors. The 
toasts were also rainbow toasts, and as a 
toast of a particular color was given that 
candle was blown out. Even the nut 
cups were rainbow affairs. 

Wichita and Valentine day make a 
splendid combination. An orchestra; 
blue hearts everywhere; blue hearts like 
valentines for programs; blue hearts 
with white roses mounted on them for 
nut cups; blue and white ice cream with 
W. W. G. on it—all a very elaborate 
Valentine banquet carried out in the 
Guild colors. There were 125 girls 
present and it was an inspiring sight to 
see these fine girls who do things so 
beautifully in this upper section of Wal- 
nut Valley. An interesting program 
closed with a candle-lighting service, and 
not many of us will forget the picture it 
all made, as this great group of girls 
came forward and lighted their candles 
from the one “typifying Christ,” and 
then encircled the room as they sang 
“Follow the Gleam.” 

The lower section of Walnut Valley 
proves it is entitled to “belong,” as 
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Winfield girls entertained at an aero- 
plane banquet. Distances are nothing 
in Kansas and Medicine Lodge girls 
drove over a hundred miles to attend. 
Arkansas City had a regular invasion 
with their 23 girls who kept reminding 
us that the next Kansas State Rally is 
to be in their famous city. Howard 
girls from another Association and 
Hackney girls also were visitors. The 
banquet was beautiful and the hospi- 
tality most gracious and—well, we like 
Winfield and these Walnut Valley girls 
and visitors very much. 

Pittsburg and Girard girls joined to- 
gether in a banquet, and in order that 
their families might be interested in 
W. W. G. and C. W. C they brought 
them along. Not such a bad idea, is it? 

We were patriotic again at Iola, be- 
cause it was George Washington’s birth- 
day, and the room was brightly deco- 
rated in red, white and blue. Tiny pro- 
grams decorated with flags, Uncle Sam 
hats for nut cups, and the “flag” as the 
topic for toasts. We are going to expect 
big things from Iola girls in the future. 

A birthday and a rainbow at the same 
time at Fort Scott. The Senior Guild, 
Berthene Ragsdall Chapter, celebrated 
its thirteenth birthday with a cake 
lighted with thirteen candles. The first 
president was there to take part in the 
celebration. But because there are two 
other chapters now at Fort Scott, they 
used the rainbow as a promise of an 
even brighter future. The programs 
were variously colored with the rainbow 
tints, and nut cups were filled with many 
colored heart candies. The Berthene 
Ragsdall Chapter has a fascinating 
memory book showing their history since 
organization, and it is a treat to see pic- 
tures of officers, favors from banquets 
and state rallies, invitations, clippings, 
and year books that have been carefully 
kept and inserted in this book. It gives 
a little history and tradition to the 
chapter that some of us might well strive 
for. 

And then the Topeka banquet—a sun- 
flower banquet, but with the program in 
the shape of an ear of corn. Guess that 
all helped to make it a “Kansas Ban- 
quet.” This time the ice cream was 
molded to represent a sunflower. I told 
you Kansas girls knew how to do things. 
“The Guild Pep,” the Topeka paper, 
helped to acquaint everybody with their 
plans and program for a Saturday and 
Sunday rally and gave a Guild girl much 
to think about for some time. And then 
it rained! If you do not live in Kansas 
you do not know what a catastrophe that 
is—the roads disappear and some of the 
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guests from out-of town couldn’t come. 
We missed them, but the sunshine within 
the Topeka church kept us cheerful, and 
every one said it was a grand and glori- 
ous farewell to Kansas. 
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Hope you enjoyed knowing Kansas 
girls! 
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Plan for Denver 


There will be a great Conference of 
C. W. C. and all children’s workers on 
June 13th, the day preceding the open- 
ing of the N. B. C. Some of these Kan- 
sas sunflowers that Miss Davidson tells 
about will be there to show us how they 
make the C. W. C. glow in their churches. 
There will be some Colorado columbine 
too and a large and varied bouquet of 
blossoms from the Western States. It is 
stimulating to see how the originality of 
local leaders develop in such different 
ways the basic plans sent from head- 
quarters. 


Next month I will be able to give more 
definite details and instructions about 
sending exhibits. It will suffice for the 
present to say that we shall have some 
very fine exhibits, for I already know 
about some of them. Last year it would 
have been valuable to have spent a day 
with just the C. W. C. exhibit at the Con- 
ference, very little of which was dis- 
played at the Convention for lack of 
space. 

There will be a joint banquet with the 
W. W. G. at six p. m. and an evening 
program of interest to us all. 


Some of the new study books for next 
year will be ready—all are promised. It 
will be worth the while of all who are 
anxious to get the best help and plans for 
children’s missionary teaching to go to 
Denver a day early in order to be in our 
Conference. If any of you have prob- 
lems or questions which you want dis- 
cussed, it would be a help to send them 
to me at Buffalo. Any good educational 
handwork done by the children should 
be sent for our exhibit. It will be re- 
turned if you so request and enclose 
postage. Watch next month’s Missions 
for more details. 


Nha, f Fide 


Sunflowers 


“Of Kansas, sunny Kansas, I am dream- 
ing, 
No matter where my wand’ring steps 
may go; 
"Mid her skies the Star of Hope is ever 
gleaming, 
In Kansas where the sunflowers grow.” 


Many Kansas Crusaders greet us with 
this song as we visit their companies; al- 
though it is snowy and cold, still these 
sunflowers “grow.” 

Hutchinson Crusaders are all eager to 
be the best possible Crusaders. Because 
they did not have enough time to do all 
the things they wanted to in Sunday 
school, they are meeting on Saturday af- 
ternoon and are busy making a large 
African picture map and learning their 
memory work. One of their youngest 
Crusaders had all his memory work 
learned by the 15th of February. 

In Garden City, on the western plain 
of Kansas, there is a loyal group of boys 
and girls who are trying their best to do 
the things they should, and at the same 
time are having a good time. At a ban- 
quet given by the Guild girls of their 
church they had a special Crusade table 
decorated in black and red, and from the 
C. W. C. song sheets they sang merrily 
and lustily during the dinner hour. Later 
they appeared on the Guild program. 

Far away in another corner of this 
sunflower state, there is a group of Cru- 
saders growing very beautifully in their 
Junior department. They told me that 
the reason they grow so well is that they 
always read the C. W. C. department in 
Missions, and are up-to-date in C. W. C. 
methods. That’s a pretty good way to 
grow. Pittsburg Crusaders also had a 
share in the Guild banquet and did their 
best to make it worth while. 

The Kansas song above was sung by 
the Iola Crusaders as they met after 
their class in the week-day school of re- 
ligious education. You might think 
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they would be tired, but they hurried to 
C. W. C. after school and entered hearti- 
ly into the cheers and songs from the 
song sheet. Such a splendid idea as 
their leader has will help to make them a 
prize company. In a loose leaf notebook 
she keeps samples of all the material 
sent to her; clippings from the C. W. C. 
department in Missions, as well as a 
record of every program she has given 
and every other activity of the boys and 
girls in the C. W. C. At the same time 
it furnishes information and is a record 
of work done, and well done. 

Topeka Crusaders arranged to have a 
banquet at the close of their study on 
Africa, and I was fortunate enough to 
be there for that beautiful banquet. Be- 
cause it is so lovely and so fitting for 
the study of Africa, I want to tell you 





RIBBON AND SEWING TABLE AT THE 
BASSEIN SALE 


about it that you may do the same thing 
in your church. All the decorations and 
arrangements were made by the boys 
and girls, with the guidance of the leader. 
In the center of the room, where four 
tables came together, there was an Afri- 
can village made of green crepe paper, 
sticks and straw. A little brook made of 
glass, with rocks made of plasticine, and 
people sitting on the edge of it, wild 
animals among the trees, and small pa- 
laver houses, completed this very elabo- 
rate village. The tables themselves were 
decorated with paper palm trees, that 
looked very real and stood about a foot 
high. The nut cups were tiny palaver 
houses. Place cards were plain white 
cards with the new C. W. C. stickers on 
them, and the programs were black and 
cut in the shape of Africa. The pro- 
grams contained the menu, list of speak- 
ers, and songs and cheers. Even the 


food was African—chicken cooked with 
peanuts; potatoes baked; banana salad 
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served on an imitation banana leaf; co- 
coanut cake and ice cream (pink to rep- 
resent the heart of the watermelon of 
which African boys and girls are so 
fond). Perhaps you would be interested 
in their program: 


PALAVER 


Toastmaster—Robert Stocker. 

Invocation—Rev. C. F. Mathews. 

Reading—“‘Africa,” Virginia Irwin. 

Book Review—“The Call Drum,” Kay 
Withers. 

Song—“Little Pickaninny Kid,” Ber- 
nard McNown, Jr. 

Talk—Mildred Davidson. 

Dried Fish—Strelsa Jones. 

Song. 

I must tell you about the dried fish on 
the program. As you Crusaders know, 


it is customary in Africa to give dried ' 


fish to a guest, and these Crusaders de- 
termined to be African and do the same. 
After much meeting in committees they 
decided on the kind of dried fish—and 
behold! a fish a foot and a half long, of 
silver crépe paper mounted on card- 
board and stuffed with salted pecans. It 
is most realistic, and the guest is very 
proud of that dried fish, you may be 
sure. 

Almost forgot to tell you that the 
black programs were tied with red cord, 
and in the center of the program there is 
a C. W.C. seal to show that the C. W. C. 
wants to win the heart of Africa. Hope 
you can enjoy an African banquet, too. 


Micki (pueerr/ 


Bassein Crusaders Are Loyal 


This letter from Miss Tingley will give 
us all pride and joy in the Crusaders 
and Heralds who are working with us in 
Bassein, Burma. It seems almost more 
than we can believe that they have done 
so much in so short a time. 

“TI received the letter telling what the 
children were going to do and suggesting 
that our C. W. C. hold a meeting the last 
of November. It was the very last day, 
for on November 30 our Crusaders and 
Heralds held a joint meeting at which 
the children were told of what was be- 
ing done by the C. W. C. children of 
the world, and a box was shown them 
in which they could put their offerings. 
This was covered with pictures of chil- 
dren of different lands taken from a 
World Missionary calendar. Before tell- 
ing about the program I must tell you 
what happened when the box was shown 
and the leader asked if I was going to 
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take the box to America, or only the 
money. I told her I would send the 
money and then I added that she could 
tell the children that I was going home 
next year and would take the box to 
show our children there. At once there 
was great excitement and the children 
asked over and over again if I were 
coming back. One little tot told the 
leader she would hug and kiss me when 
I returned. This was a very unusual 
expression, for the people here do not 
do this. It was hard to quiet the chil- 
dren so we could close the meeting. 

The president of the Crusaders, a girl 
from Standard five, presided. After the 
Scripture reading and prayer, the two 
secretaries in turn stood before the group 
of 32 Crusaders and 35 Heralds and 
read their reports in a very dignified 
way. Then came a song, “We’re Her- 
alds,” and one of the leaders told a 
missionary story to which all listened at- 
tentively. Then the Heralds gave a 
Missionary Alphabet exercise taken from 
The Children’s Leader on China, and a 
duet by Crusader girls followed. Then 
came the explanatory talk by another 
leader and showing the box. The box 
rotates between the infant Standard 
room and the first and second Stand- 
ards, and has become so heavy it has 
had to be bound up.” 

Then follows the account of the Sale 
which the C. W. C. and W. W. G. held 
together, which was printed in the Guild 
Department of Muissrons last month. 
The children contributed from the sale 
and the box $19.55. Wasn’t that won- 
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derful! The Notice of the Sale was a 
work of art, with it’s beautiful letter- 
ing in soft colors. 


Our New Crusaders at Nellore 
Nellore, So. India, Oct. 7, 1928. 


Dear Crusaders: If you could have 
just been here for our first meeting of 
the Crusaders this year, which was held 
yesterday morning, I am sure that you 
would have been nearly as happy as I 
was. Our little brown Crusaders are 
just as dear as can be. In our room 
hangs the picture, “The Hope of the 
World,” and our children love it. Did 
you ever notice that the little child on 
Jesus’ lap is our own little South Indian 
child? If that picture is shown to a 
new group of children the first thing 
they notice is their little Indian sister 
on Jesus’ lap—and their little chests do 
swell. 

About thirty girls met for the C. W. C. 
meeting and are so proud of their ban- 
ner and certificate. We have saved the 
pins to be given out at another time 
when we are more established, as we 
have to keep something in store for 
future use. We can use some of the 
honor points and hope to win at least 
250 points for each Crusader. Just how 
we are going to do it will be a puzzle, 
as you know our little folks cannot read 
English. We are going to learn some 
of the simple English songs, because they 
love to speak in English if possible, but 
the majority of the songs will have to 
be in Telugu. I have selected some of 
the best ones and also have counted “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers’ and “Jesus 
loves me” and “Jesus bids us shine,” 
which are all translated into Telugu. 
The Bible portions can all be learned by 
our children. After telling them about 
it yesterday, twice during the day chil- 
dren came for new assignments. They 
will have all of it learned and recited 
before Christmas. 

We are studying Africa for the first 
part of the year and Alaska the last 
part. Don’t some of you want to write 
and tell us what you have learned about 


‘Alaska so that we can translate it for 


our children? This would help them so 
much. Alaska is so different from our 
hot country, but they are eager to learn 
all about other lands. We have an Afri- 
can village for our sand table, and the 
W. W. G. girls and I are preparing 
stories to go with this. We hope to 
send scrapbooks showing the customs 
of India to some of our friends in Africa 
for distribution. Maybe we can send 
one to you also. 
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A “GOOD MORNING” IN AFRICA 


We would like to cooperate in every- 
thing, but it is impossible for this busy 
missionary to do all the work she would 
like to do. Much of my time is spent 
with the girls and little folks to help to 
build up character, as I believe that is 
most important. When we can feel sure 
that we have trained our children so that 
it is not easy for them to tell lies, or 
disobey, but to live in the open, never 
ashamed of what they do, we will feel 
that we have accomplished more than 
teaching them to be brilliant scholars. 
If their hearts are right I believe that 
we can train them and help to make 
fine women for India. Seventeen of 
our children have asked for instruction 
for baptism. This at the beginning of 
the year makes me especially happy. 

Fannie J. Holman. 


Children of the Chief 


Now that you have created an inter- 
est in the children in Africa, you must 
not let them speedily drop into oblivion 
with the close of the lessons. A good 
way is to have some stories available 
for the mothers or aunts to buy for 
birthday gifts for these wonder-loving 
children. For the Herald children we 
have the stories from The Call Drum, 
published by themselves, for sixty cents, 
and another book which I hope will be 
extensively bought because of its whole- 
some interest and suitability, Children 
of the Chief, forty cents. 

The impression made by the lessons 
will be greatly intensified for a child 
if he has a book of his own to turn to 
when he is reminded in his play of some 
situation he thought about in his les- 
sons in the Herald Band. The print is 
large and there are sketches of the 
“Children” and their friendly monkey. 
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I challenge all of you who love children 
to start a Shower, a May Shower, of 
Children of the Chief. Send forty cents 
to the Literature Bureau or to 218 Lan- 
caster Avenue, Buffalo, New York, and 
see how quickly you will wear a smile 
becoming the doer of a good deed. 


First Church, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Here is a church that recognizes the 
service the C. W. C. is rendering its 
children and consequently itself. The 
weekly Bulletin is a large four-page 
sheet which gives the announcements for 
the week and numerous other items of 
interest to the church, as well as some 
city and national issues. The entire 
back page of one issue is given to the 
C. W. C., giving a brief paragraph on 
the aims and purpose of the organiza- 
tion, the special features that chance to 
absorb their own children, the time and 
place of the meetings, with the names 
of the leader for each group, and a 
challenge to the parents whose children 
may not be in one of these groups. 
This article is signed by the missionary 
committee of the church, the president 
of the woman’s missionary society, the 
president of the Farther Lights (W. W. 


G.), superintendent of the church school % 


and the pastor. With such support as 
that, the children of your church would 
stir up the missionary spirit in the whole 
church. Try it. 
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Oakland, California. 


Dear Friend: _We enjoyed seeing the 
Japanese Doll. I think their native dress 
is very quaint, and we thank you for the 
loan of the doll so we could learn about 
our little sisters across the sea. 
friend, Jrene Harris. 


Oakland, California. 


Dear Miss Noble: One day a Jap- 
anese Doll visited our church. We were 
having our Jewel and Herald’s class. 
We wanted to know how it came here. 
Mrs. Trenchel said that it was a really 
truly Japanese Doll and that one of the 
missionaries saw it in a Japanese kin- 


dergarten where the children were play- ¥ 


ing with it. 


ing to America and would tell the Amer- 


ican children all about them and their ¥ 


beautiful doll. The Japanese children 
wanted to send a gift to the American 


Your ¢ 


Soon afterward the mis- § 
sionary told the children she was com- @ 































BAND WHICH PLAYED AT THE W. W. G.- 
Cc. W. C. SALE, BASSEIN 







children to show that they loved us, so 
they asked the missionary to take the 
doll home with her and send it all 
around to the churches so our children 
could love it too. It has a yellow and 
blue kimono and block slippers. Her 
name is Kobe San. 










Marjorie Hubbell. 

























Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


~ Many have profited by inquiring how % 
% to obtain a GUARANTEED INCOME, 

@: avoid loss of principal and at the same & 
k time make a gift to advance our mutual % 
#; KINGDOM TASKS. : 
gs When remembering the national so- % 
£ cieties in your will please use exact cor- & 
% porate names. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- % 
ays clety, Rev. P. HJ. Lerrigo, M. D., Home Secre- 7 
a, tary (reannuities); George B. Huntington, Treas- % 
% urer (regarding wills); 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. a8 
% The American Baptist Home Mission So- 

e clety, Charles L. White, D. D., Executive Secre- & 
8 tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 
The American Baptist Publication So- % 
3 clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 1701 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 4% 
“2 Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- & 
sion Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer, ¢ 
4 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Y 

Y Woman's American Baptist Home Mis- % 
dy sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, * 
"4 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. , 
The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit % 
4%, Board of the Northern Baptist Convention, 

P. C. Wright, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth @ 
& Avenue, New York City. 
The Board of Education of the Northern & 
5 Regeees Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 
D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 3 
as New York City. 
Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- % 
“2 dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 
y? fidential and will receive prompt attention. 
ANNUITIES 
S On one life the rate of income varies from four % 
“8 to nine per cent. a year, interest payabie semi- 
 anoually. 4 
On two lives the rate of income varies from & 
¢ four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, (3 
4) interest payable semi-annually. : 
Samples of these Single and Double Contracts ¢& 
gy will be sent to you on request. 
‘2 “‘Where your heart is there should your @ 
treasure go.”’ ry 
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The Service of College Counselors 
BY CLARA D. PINKHAM 







a=a| FEW days ago I had the priv- 
a| ilege of listening to a young 
woman as she addressed a 
group of Baptist executives in 
3} behalf of one of our denomi- 
national schools. Such joy was hers in 
her task. Such love for those entrusted to 
her care. Such wisdom displayed in the 
guidance of her students. Such enthu- 
siasm for the future of young people in 
general. Through it all the best within 
me said, “Thank God for women like her 
for the training of Baptist girls.” This 
particular school has no need for a col- 
lege counselor. This woman is every- 
thing a girl, away from home and friends, 
needs. Her love and care temporarily 
replace home and friends, for the stu- 
dent well knows that in her she has a 
safe guide and counselor. To me she 
typified the perfect pattern for all col- 
lege counselors. 

Some of you may be led to ask, “What 
is a college counselor?” In fact, I am 
quite sure a goodly number are asking 
that very question, for only a few weeks 
ago one of our youngest, brightest, and 
most efficient office secretaries, herself 
a recent college graduate, looked per- 
fectly amazed when members of a cer- 
tain committee were discussing this sub- 
ject in her presence. It is my privilege, 
therefore, to answer the question and tell 
you concerning these women and the 
volunteer service they are rendering col- 
lege girls. 

As you know, our Northern Baptist 
Convention is divided into various dis- 
tricts. Not all districts can be repre- 
sented in this article, for space is too 
limited. ‘Those listed are from widely 
separated areas, and are given to illus- 
trate points in question. All districts 
deserve much credit for the selection of 
these highly intelligent and consecrated 
women, who are daily performing their 
labors of love as college counselors for 
young people. 

In Central District there are twenty- 
three counselors working in twenty col- 
leges and normal schools. Columbia 
River District reports five counselors, 
working in twelve schools in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. New 
York State has nine counselors in nine 
schools. South Pacific District has seven 
counselors in seven schools. Rocky 
Mountain District has thirteen coun- 
selors in twelve schools. Atlantic Dis- 


trict has four counselors, interested in 


Bryn Mawr and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

This fact of sixty-one counselors in 
sixty-two schools, with an approximate 
enrollment of 2,000 Baptist girls, indi- 
cates that district and state college coun- 
selors have been active in covering ter- 
ritory assigned them, and have selected 
for local work, in the majority of in- 
stances, those who have faithfully per- 
formed a most interesting service. All 
honor to our college counselors. Let us 
pledge them our interest and loyal sup- 
port in their future undertakings. 

I think I hear more questions being 
asked and so let me take time to answer 
them. 

First: How are college counselors ap- 
pointed? The Woman’s Foreign and 
Home Mission Societies both have their 
work represented by district, state, and 
local committees. District counselors 
are elected by the district; state coun- 
selors by the district boards in conference 
with the planning committee of the 
woman’s state missionary society, and 
ratified by the national boards. Local 
counselors, secured by state counselors, 
are appointed by the board of the wo- 
man’s state missionary society. If both 
of our national woman’s societies feel 
the necessity for this work, and have 
thus concretely planned for its success, 
should not every Baptist family joyfully 
cooperate, especially those families who 
have daughters in college, and away 
from home influences? 

Second: What is the work of the 
counselor? “Work” is not the correct 
term to use; rather, what gracious and 
far-reaching opportunities are granted 
to these privileged women? I answer: 
to love the college girl and make her feel 
that in her college counselor she has a 
warm personal friend, to whom she may 
come at all times for comfort and ad- 
vice, and whose home is opened to her 
in generous hospitality. To spiritually 
guide when guidance seems needed or 
sought. To practically develop the girl 
for intelligent Christian service and 
leadership. To help hold her true to 
Baptist ideals and service; for so long as 
vast areas in foreign and home mission 
fields must be manned, Baptist girls 
must be given an adequate vision of 
Christ and His claim on their lives, in 
order to carry on the great tasks which 
we as Baptists feel are ours to accom- 
plish. What a joy to light the torch of 
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loving service for some of these young 
lives! 

College counselors may tactfully keep 
Baptist girls in touch with the local 
church. So many times these churches 
make little or no effort to hold the col- 
lege student. Our hope for continued 
church interest, under such circum- 
stances, rests with the college counselor. 
She may be a host in herself for making 
vital the link between the church and the 
student. 

Third: Are college counselors really 
doing all these things for our young 
people? Yes, and in individual cases 
much more. I cannot be personal, but I 
bring to you the hearty endorsements of 
both our woman’s societies, student sec- 
retaries in colleges, state secretaries, and 
a host of students themselves, to sub- 
stantiate my answer. To these I add 
the following excerpts from reports given 
by the counselors themselves: 

“A busy year and one full of blessing, 
with abounding faith in and enthusiasm 
for our girls. Your counselor has felt a 
sense of joy and received a spiritual up- 
lift as she has gone over the details of 
the work of the district. Each year we 
have come to have a growing apprecia- 
tion of college counselor work.” (Don’t 
you like the sound of that “growing ap- 
preciation’’? ) 

Another says: “Results of college 
counselor work are hard to tabulate. 
Every counselor treasures the memory 
of hours spent with girls who are think- 
ing about their life work, or who are 
struggling to make some spiritual adjust- 
ment to a new mental or social environ- 
ment, or who are seeking a practical so- 
lution for an immediate problem, or who 
are lonely and need a friend.” Here is 
the practical application of the “Inas- 
much” of our Great Leader. Do not 
these words come from a loving heart? 
Could you not trust young people to 
women like these? 

One college counselor has given some 
tabulated facts of things actually done 
on one campus for the girls entrusted to 
her care as follows: The making and 
keeping of prayer lists; sending birthday 
cards; planning luncheons, teas, buffet 
spreads for the girls’ first Sunday on the 
campus, or for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays; vacations filled with 
good times for lonely girls too far from 
home to enjoy the privilege of home- 
going; visiting often those who are ill, 
and making them feel some one really 
cares for them; always ready to go and 
to do, in reason, where and what the 
young folks wish. Another counselor 
keeps a list of the major subjects of each 
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of her girls. This plan provides the in- 
tellectual touch with them, which she 
finds is of very great help in really know- 
ing her group. A third counselor makes 
it her especial objective to bring as many 
denominational speakers, secretaries and 
missionaries as possible to the college. 
In this way she hopes to give these young 
people a world vision of real Christian 
service, and the great part our denomi- 
nation plays in the world’s advancement 
toward the things that are Christian. 
Another torch-lighter, I’m sure. 

College counselors always endeavor to 
cooperate with the college officials, other 
denominational representatives, the Y. 
W. C. A. and all local Christian forces, 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 
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for they feel that added strength is thus 
given to all. Harmony makes for unity, 
and unity for real strength. 

A Baptist mother asks one more ques- 
tion: “How may we get in touch with 
these college counselors? We should like 
to write to them before our daughter 
enters college.” Communications sent to 
either the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, or the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, will 
acquaint you with the state college coun- 
selor’s address, and through her you will 
be able to get in touch with the local 
counselor who is directly concerned with 
your daughter’s prospective college life. 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 


Granville, Ohio 


Timely Tid-Bits from Topeka 


T THE State Convention, held at 
Iola, Kansas, last fall, Mrs. J. T. 
Crawford presented her annual report 
on literature in a very attractive way. 
The announcement from the chair was 
that Mrs. Crawford would make her re- 
port from Station A-C-T-S, using an es- 
pecial brand of live loud speaker. These 
letters, four or five inches in height, were 
inscribed on a placard and pointed out 
each time they were referred to in the 
report, “to spell out some of my ACTS,” 
as the speaker said: 

The work of a secretary of literature, 
said Mrs. Crawford, is a real job and re- 
quires Attention (pointing to A), Con- 
secration, Thought, and Service. A sug- 
gests the Account that I must give of 
my Activities and marks two important 
duties: First, the securing of a secretary 
of literature in each Association, and sec- 
ond, the importance of Acquainting one- 
self with all the new literature. C also 
marks two important activities—Cor- 
respondence and Conferences. T stands 
for Travel and Talks made. S repre- 
sents Sales made and Subscriptions se- 
cured. This year we have been stressing 
the books on Africa—Friends of Africa, 
The New Africa, Black Treasure, and In 
the African Bush. On the subject of 
Alaska, we have stressed Under the 
North Star and Windows Into Alaska. 
C stands for the books Churches at 
Work, Camp Fires on the Congo, and 
Christ’s Mould of Prayer. T stands for 
The World Thrust of Northern Bap- 








tists, The Moffats, and Two Words. S 
indicates Stewardship in the Life of 
Women, Subscriptions to New Litera- 
ture and Missions. There were Scores 
of others. If you wish information about 
these books, 


Ask your church literature secretary, 


or 

Consult your associational secretary, 
or 

Talk with the state literature secre- 
tary, or 


Send to the nearest literature bureau. 


They can be found on sale at all asso- 
ciations and conventions, or at state 
headquarters, or the nearest literature 
bureau. 

By this time you have sensed some of 
the responsibilities that rest on secre- 
taries of literature, whether in state, as- 
sociation or local church, whose chief 
business it is to Advertise the literature, 
Circulate it, Talk it up, Study and Sug- 
gest ways of using it. 

But the work is so very Attractive, 
Charming, Thrilling and Stirring that I 
anticipate Applicants will Come Today, 
Soliciting jobs. Your success is assured 
if you prove yourself Active and Appre- 
ciative, Cheerful and Cooperative, Tact- 
ful and Teachable, Sincere and Sympa- 
thetic. I hope you have gathered from 
the short word ACTS, a few of my 
duties and a lot of facts. Now I am 
going to watch your ACTS. Better 
come Around with your Cash to the lit- 
erature Table and Supply your needs. 
We know you will find there A Con- 
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scientious, Truthful Saleslady who will 
glady serve you. Remember the books 
All Contain Timely Subjects for study 
and inspiration. 

In presenting the above Mrs. Craw- 
ford pointed out the letters, while an 
associational secretary read the report 
for her, report paragraphs being given 
after the words Correspondence, Travel, 
Talks, Sales and Subscriptions. Mrs. 
Crawford also submits a story which has 
been used by a number of the Kansas 
missionary societies, and which may be 
used in other states by supplying at the 
beginning names of their own mission- 
aries home on furlough. 


A MIssIoNARY REcorRD STORY 


Three of our Kansas girls—Millie 
Marvin, Lettie Archer and Ruth Paul, 


} while home on furlough, planned an over- 


land trip together. Of course the first 
question was, “What shall we wear?” 


Lettie said, “I am going to wear my 


(Brown) suit.” Millie decided on a 
(Gray), and Ruth said, “This (Rose) 
dress of mine is just the article.” 

The next question was, “How shall we 
go?” Millie laughingly said, “After all 
these years in Assam, I am an expert 
(Walker), so let’s go on (Foote), for 
that’s my (Fort) anyway.” Lettie 
thought that would not be practical, for 
the (Spring) always brought so much 
(Rainey) weather, so she suggested the 
ever-ready (Ford). Then Ruth chimed 
in, “Girls, we expect to make a (Long) 
trip. We shall be on the road six 
(Weeks) or (More). So let’s decide to 
get a (Real) (Carr), either a (Franklin), 
a (Maxwell), a (Lincoln) or a (Chris- 
ler).” All agreed to this arrangement. 

“What shall we carry?” asked one of 
them. “Oh, just what we can (Pack) 
into one suit (Case),” replied another. 
“Well, if I were as (Wyse) as (Solo- 
mon), I might know (Howe) to do it,” 
said the third. “If we have as much 
fun on the trip as we are having getting 
ready for it, we shall come back feeling 
(Young) and refreshed. I anticipate it 
will do us a world of (Good).” “Girls, 
it is (High) noon this minute and I am 
hungry,” exclaimed Lettie. “Suppose 
we go into the (Harvey) House and get 
us a lunch.” The following menu was 
served to the girls: Delicious (Trout) 
with (White) sauce; (French) fried po- 
tatoes; (Brown) bread; (Rice) pud- 
ding; (Berry) pie; (Graham) crackers. 
We will leave the girls here, extending to 
them our best wishes for a safe (Jour- 
ney). 

Mrs. Crawford suggests that the names 
of missionary workers (which have been 
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supplied in what would merely be blanks, 
in the foregoing story) should be written 
on slips of paper and passed out to those 
present, requesting that they take them 
home and make them their prayer part- 
ners for the ensuing month, The Book 
of Remembrance might be used in the 
hunt for the missing names. 

“Two years ago, at the Assembly at 
Ottawa,” writes Mrs. Crawford, “I used 
a number of plans to familiarize the 


MISSIONS 


girls with the names of missionaries, one 
being called ‘A Visit to the Circus,’ cull- 
ing from The Book of Remembrance all 
the animal names; another was ‘A Trades 
Parade.’ Each game was followed by 
the suggestion that these persons named 
be made prayer partners, forget-me-not 
friends, or Pollyanna pals for a given 
time.” 

Here is another such plan based on the 
study books on Africa, the names in pa- 
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rentheses being left blank, to be filled 
in by names of missionaries on the Congo 
fields: (1) It was a beautiful (Moon) 
light night. (2) We secured a good 
(Carpenter) to do the work. (3) Who 
climbed the steep (Hill)? (4) It was 
so cold I thought we should (Freas). 
(5) The porter called (Wake man), this 
is your station. (6) The answer was 
(Mabie) I can go. (1) It is said of Miss 
(Continued on page 320) 









Avenue, New York City. 








Institutions for Higher Education 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school for your boy or girl, address the Educational Directory, Missions, 276 Fifth 4 
State your problem clearly, giving us detailed information as to rates and location desired, etc. 
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THE NEWTON 
THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


(A School for Leaders founded in 1825) 


Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
Degrees. 


Special provision for post-graduates. 
Harvard University offers special free 
privileges to approved Newton students. 
Courses in Religious Education 
for Women. 


Everett C. Herrick, D.D., President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 





courses: — 


or Diploma. 


II. Trainin 
of Th.M. 


workers. 





CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


_ Crozer’s gift of Sixty years of service to the Denomination and to the 
Kingdom of God is a great investment for theological education, and enables 
the Seminary to continue this service efficiently by offering the following 


I. Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors, Seminary degree of B.D. 


ll. Course with special emphasis on Religious Education and Social Service, 
Seminary degree of B.D. and University of Pennsylvania degree of A.M. 
for Advanced re, Graduate Course, Seminary degree 

and University degree of Ph.D. 

Address: MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., President, 


The Seminary maintains a Correspondence Department for Ministers and Christian 
Faculty Certificate. Total expense about $10. a year. 
j Address: RITTENHOUSE NEISSER, Director. 


hester, Pa. 








Evangelical : Evangelistic : 


Increased Facilities—For 


Ferguson, D.D., Dean. 


Baptist Conference. 


Society. 


Courses leading to the Th.M., B.D., S.T.B., Th.B., an 
Th.G. and Ev.G., also Christian Worker’s Certificate. 


Affiliated Schools 


PASTOR’S COLLEGE—A two-year English course. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Positive : Practical : 


New Buildings—Married Students’ Dormitory—Larger Library—Additional Full-Time 
Members of the Faculty—Department of Christian Education Greatly Enlarged— 
College and Non-College Men and 


Missionary : Baptistic 


Women. 
d the non-academic degrees of 


Diploma granted. William L. 


NORWEGIAN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Co-operating with Norwegian 
Peder Stiansen, Th.M 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL—Continuing work done by the 

American Baptist Home Mission Society and the American Baptist Publication 
i Rev. E. A. Shulls, Th.M., 
GEORGE W. TAFT, D.D., President, 3040 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


+ an. 


Director. 





BETHEL INSTITUTE 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Trains for Leadership in Church and 
ingdom Service 


Faculty of 18 Enrollment of 360 


SEMINARY—Karl J. Karlson, Dean. Offers three 
years’ course leading up to degrees B.D., and 
Th. Also special two years’ course leading to 
the degree Th.G. 

ACADEMY—A. J. Wingblade, Principal. Courses: 
College and Seminary Preparatory, Music, Public 
Speaking. Two years’ Bible courses offered 
Academy. Accredited. Strong religious and mis- 
sionary spirit. 


BIBLE and MISSIONARY TRAINING--Two years 


A School with a Purpose which makes investments 
of Life and Money worth while. 
Write for catalog and send gifts to 


G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 











WORLD SERVICE 


The Kennedy School of Missions 
(interdenominational) offers 
technical training for Christian 
—==J work in' any foreign field. 
Graduate school for candidates, ap- 
ointees, missionaries. Over a dozen 
anguages available. Close affiliation 
with Seminary and School of Religious 
Education. Sociology, Bible, business 
methods, etc. Write for catalog. 
Dean E. W. Capen, Ph.D., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation— 
W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., President. 











WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
Missouri’s Senior Baptist College 
FOSTERS CHRISTIAN IDEALS: 





Everett Gill. 


Since the college was founded in 1849 more than 700 preachers have graduated 
with the A. B. degree; more than 1500 ministerial students have been trained, 
and among the graduates on the foreign field are the Baptist Commissioners in 
Europe for both the Northern and Southern Conventions: 


MAINTAINS HIGH SCHOLASTIC STANDING: 


W. O. Lewis and 





of American Universities. 











William Jewell College is a member of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and is on the approved list of the Association 


Ideally Located at Liberty, Missouri 


Fourteen miles from Kansas City with rail, interurban and bus service 


JOHN F. HERGET 
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SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 
J. A. Cooper, President. 


Four-Year Course—A.B. degree. 


The Colby 


Junior College 


and Preparatory School. Modern 
and well kept buildings. Strong 
faculty. Horseback riding and 
out-door winter sports. Bible — ae Some 
Daily Chapel. 

Address 


REGISTRAR 
New London, N.H. Box 200 


Two-Year Course—State Certificate. 


New Residence Hall for women. 


Summer School June 10 to Aug. 9. 
Fall Quarter opens September 3. 


The Registrar, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 











Bucknell University 


Emory W. Hunt, President 


Offers courses in Commerce 
and Finance, Engineering, Mu- 
sic, Preparation ‘for Medical, 
Legal and Theological Schools, 
Under Christian Auspices. 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, 
Address 


Registrar C. W. HOLTER 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 














FRANCIS SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ACADEMY 


Thorough work, accepted by leading colleges without examination, is offered in the 
two-year college course. The Academy Department gives a four-year course in intensive 
college preparation. Fully accredited by all colleges admitting by certificate. Special 
Courses in Music, Art, Speech, Home Economics. 

Twelve modern buildings. New $85,000 gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of 
25 acres. Golf, Hockey, all sports. 

76th year. Term opens September 11, 1929. Catalog. Address: 


WM. P. McKEE, A.M., B.D., President Box 681, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 

















Eichten ce in 1892, twice enlarged to meet 
a constantly increasing demand for well- 
trained young women as pastor’s assistants, 
directors of religious education, city, home 
and foreign missionaries, Americanization 
workers and so forth, the Institute affords 
exceptional opportunities for the training of 
Christian workers. It provides an unusual 
The Baptist Institute variety of supervised practical work in a big 
for city. Its aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Christian Workers Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual 
1425 Snyder Avenue growth of the students. Catalogue sent free. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
J. Milnor Wilbur, D.D. 
President 
Chas. A. McAlpine 
Extension Director 





It is your school. Keep in touch with it 
through the “Institute Messenger,” sent 
without cost on postal request. 





Denison University 


AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 


President 





AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 
came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 


For information and catalogues 
address 


SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 

















Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 
Limited to 240 women. 
All courses lead to degrees. 
Expenses $590 per year. 
A. H. Norton, President 

















BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
2969 VERNON AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Do You Know: 


: That the demand for 
That the greatest richness Trained Christian Workers 
in life is found in abound- today is greater than the 
ing service to others? supply? 


Do You Know: 


One Year Course for College Graduates 

Two Year Course for Normal Graduates 

Three Year Course for High School Graduates 

One Year Church Secretarial Course for Business Women 


18 Graduates of the Class of 1928 are serving Christ, 
Among Spanish people in Central America, Mexico, and Porto Rico; among Indians in 
Nevada, Montana, and Oklahoma; among new Americans in Michigan, Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; as Church Secretaries in Illinois, California, 











and Oregon. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


The Doorway to Service 
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(Continued from page 318) 
Hagquist, “She (Hathaway) of doing 
things.” 

All of the foregoing plans are suscep- 
tible of adaptation to different sorts of 
imeetings, the last ones being especially 
fine for the social part of a missionary 
meeting. 


INTERESTING ITEMS FROM INDIANAPOLIS 


A most excellent year book from the 
missionary society of the Woodruff Place 


MISSIONS 


Church of Indianapolis has been sent in ~~ 


by Mrs. L. C. Trent, from which cullings 


will be taken for The Open Forum from _ ica 
time to time, only one being given at this = % 


time. The program listed for January 
30 states that the women of the local — 


church will entertain those of the other —™ 


churches on that day, a special feature to 
be a play by the Junior Circle entitled, 
“Ann Inspires the Mission Circle.” An 
invitation was sent to each church in the 
association, bearing on the front of the 
folder a fine picture of the entertaining 
church, with a bit of red cord (knotted 
at the back) protruding through the 
church door to verify the words in red 
ink, “The Latchstring is out.” Inside 
was neatly written the personal invita- 
tion. The program at the gathering was 
in the form of a newspaper, edited by the 
women of the local church and entitled 
“The World Call, Vol. 1, No. 1.” In 
order to avoid embarrassing typograph- 
ical errors, the department editors were 
requested to go to the platform and read 
their copy. (The department suggestions 
may be enlarged upon or cut down, ac- 
cording to time and other conditions.) 


1. Devotional Page. 

2. The Poet’s Corner. 

3. At the Microphone. (Interesting 
items on what radio has meant to mis- 
sionaries. ) 

4. OurForeignCorrespondent. (Items 
of particular interest from some certain 
missionary.) 

5. Best Sellers. (Chat about Reading 
Contest Books.) 

6. Recipes. (How to Kill a Preacher. 
How to Kill a Mission Circle.) 

7. The Music Master. (Special music.) 

8. In the Home Land. (Home mission 
items.) 

9. The Sunshine Column. (Language 
mistakes of missionaries, etc.) 

10. Finance. (Stewardship items.) 
(Local items.) 


11. The City Editor. 

12. Announcements. 

13. TheStoryHour. (Reading, “When 
the Deacon Talked in Church.”) 

14. Modern Drama. (The play of the 
afternoon.) 





Private Cruise 
Round the World 


Go Round the World as you please. 
You make your own itinerary. Visit 
the Mission stations. 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco for 
Honolulu, Japan, China and thence 
every two weeks for Malaya, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Italy, France and New York. 
Fortnightly sailings from New York 
for California via Havana and Panama, 
thence Round the World. 

Every fortnight there is a sailing of 
an American Mail Liner from Seattle 
for the Orient and Round the World. 

Your ticket permits two years for the 
circuit of the world, or you can com- 
plete the trip in 110 days. And for as 
little as $1250 you may go Round the 
World in this leisurely way with your 
transportation, meals and accommoda- 
tions aboard ship included in the fare. 

You sail aboard magnificent Presi- 
dent Liners. Spacious decks. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. Large 
public rooms, beautifully appointed. 
A world famous cuisine. 


Dollar Steamship Line 


and 
American Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY . . NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE. . NEW YORK,N. Y. 
210 so. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE STREET . . BOSTON, MASS. 
UNION TRUST ARCADE CLEVELAND 
1005 CONNECTICUT N. W. WASH., D. C. 
514 w. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG. . SAN FRANCISCO 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY . PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE . . PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET . E.C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY . SEATTLE, WASH. 
909 GOVERNMENT ST. . VICTORIA, B. C. 
517 GRANVILLE ST. . VANCOUVER, B.C. 
YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG MANILA 
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The Detroit Pageant 

Delegates to the Northern Baptist 
Convention held last June in Detroit 
will recall that the pageant, “Some- 
body’s Boy;. Nobody’s Business,” pub- 
lished in this issue of Missions (pages 
265-269), was presented during an eve- 
ning session in the Masonic Temple un- 
der the title “The Sidewalks of Detroit.” 
The cooperation of the Detroit Baptist 
Union and the two Home Mission Socie- 
ties resulted in a program feature that 
will live in the memories of those pres- 
ent. It is apropos at this time to record 
the names of those who took the leading 
parts in the drama. Rev. and Mrs. Ben 


¢<- T. Leonard directed the pageant. Dr. 
H. C. Gleiss impersonated a city mission 


secretary by being himself. Other parts 
were taken by Dominick Zulla, Rev. 
Calvin F. Hamilton, Rev. F. B. McAlI- 
lister, Rev. A. V. Allen, J. J. Bennett, 
A. H. Kehrl, E. W. Palmer, John Rob- 
inson, Haywood Ford, Jasper McClordy, 
Mrs. Selene Thompson, Mrs. Bessie Bates, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Crow. Participating 
groups from various Detroit churches 
were as follows: Boy Scouts, First Ru- 
manian, Second Rumanian, Hungarian, 
Polish, Ukrainian, Serbian, and Russian 
Baptist Churches, senior choir of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Italian Baptist 
Church, and Baptist Christian Center. 
The Misses Alma Bistor, Jean Lund and 
Minnie Shepered, missionaries of the 
Second Rumanian, Ukrainian, Serbian, 
and First Rumanian, Russian, and Third 
Rumanian fields, respectively, gave un- 
stintedly of their time. Mr. B. C. Whit- 
ney of the New Detroit Opera House 
furnished the church setting. Mr. Nel- 
son Hall, electrician of the Masonic 
Temple, arranged the beautiful lighting 
effects used in the scenes. 


www 


QUESTION BOX CONTESTANTS, 
ATTENTION 
To be eligible for a prize, answers must be 
written out and page numbers given. A 
year’s subscription requires 16 correct an- 
swers each month, instead of 14 as formerly. 





The Colgate-Rochester 


Divinity School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Graduate School of The- 
ology, and allied subjects. 
Professional training for 
various types of Religious 
Leadership. 


Co-educational 
Catalogue on request 
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